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General Department, 


OLD NEW YORK PHYSICIANS. 
EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Lerrer, with several details of biographical 
interest, addressed by Dr. W. W. Buchanan, a 
physician of Greenock, to a gentleman of this 
city, was recently placed in our hands as a curi- 
ous note of the past. Dr. Buchanan is a native 
of America, having, as will appear by his note, 
enjoyed the honor of being a godson of Wash- 
ington. He has long lived abroad. His letter 
contains several references to the physicians of 
New York of the last generation, which seemed 
to be well worthy of elucidation. We have, ac- 
cordingly, called upon a valued contributor to the 
Historical Magazine to assist in our inquiries, 
and the result is the courteous and interesting 
reply which we now—with the references which 
called it forth—lay before our readers. 


Extract from Dr. Buchanan’s Letter. 


Op New York Paystiorans:—All my old fel- 
low-laborers, Anthon, Moore, Post, Tillary, are 
gone—even the youngest of my school-fellows 
(Irving) has gone before me, but I think I can 
refer you to my old friend John Allan, Vande- 
water-street. Drs. Francis and Mott must also 
recollect me, and probably Thomas Suffern may 
not have entirely forgotten me. In all human 
probability Iam the only individual living that 
san boast of being a godson of Washington. I 
was baptized in his arms at Hanover (Morris- 
town), N. J., on the 4th June, 1777, with Kosci- 
usko on one side and Lafayette on the other, and 
still enjoy a good green age—living life over 
again amid the blandishments and caresses of a 
lively set of grandchildren. 

I remain, gentlemen, very truly yours, 
W. W. Buowanan, M. D. 


BaGaTELLeE (Greenock), Jan. 13, 1860. 








Letter or Dr. Franois. 
To the Editor of the Historical Magazine. 
March 2, 1860. 
Dear Sin:—With your kind request of last | 
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evening, I cheerfully comply. Walter W. Bu- 
chanan must be still well remembered by some 
of our oldest practitioners. I hold him most 
distinctly in my mind’s eye, both bodily and men- 
tally. He was of Scotch origin, and graduated 
M. D. at the University of Glasgow, at the be- 
ginning of the present century. He was Secre- 
tary to the County Medical Society of New 
York in 1808, succeeding to that trust his pre- 
decessor Dr. Archibald Bruce, the first Secre- 
tary after the organization of the institution by 
State legislation in 1806. Dr. B., upon the res- 
ignation of Dr. John R. B. Rodgers, was chosen 
by the trustees of Columbia College, in 1808, 
Professor of Obstetrics, which appointment he 
held some four or five years, I was present and 
listened to his introductory lecture upon open- 
ing his first course. He seemed to me not to 
possess the elements of longevity in his physical 
structure, but he has outlived nearly all his 
contemporaries, both young and old—doubtless 
owing to his cautious and prudent ethics and his 
rigid sanitary principles. 

In reference to his fellow-laborers, Dr. An- 
thon (Charles Christian) died in this city in 
1815, aged 81 years. He was a native of Ger- 
many, received his diploma at Amsterdam, and 
was some time in the service of the Dutch West 
India Company, He was appointed Garrison 
Surgeon at New York by Lord Amherst, and 
transferred thence to Detroit and appointed Sur- 
geon-General at that post. He continued at 
Detroit during the French and Indian wars, At 
the close of the revolutionary struggle he turned 
his attention to New York, and arrived in this 
city in 1784, where he continued in the practical 
exercise of his profession to the termination of 
his valuable, honorable, and patriotic life. He 
enjoys an enduring renown as the father of the 
great linguist and professor of Columbia College, 
Charles Anthon, the present Jay Professor of 
Languages. Of Dr. Moore, I need only say he 
long enriched practical medicine in this city by 
his devotion and skill. He was a brother of the 
the late Bishop of the diocese of the Episcopal 
Church of New York, and it would be difficult 
to determine in which of these two brothers the 


greater excellences of purity of life anc profes- 
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sional worth abounded,—in the doctor, William, 
or in the bishop, Benjamin. _Dr. Moore’s ample 
obstetric practice enabled him to publish some 
valuable statistical tables on Natural and Instru- 
mental Labors. He doubtless furnished Bu- 
chanan (his intimate friend) with practical hints 
on the subject, the better to stamp value on his 
lectures. Dr. Moore died in New York in 1824, 
aged 71 years. Dr. Post (Wright) is still well 
recollected among us. He was for forty years 
pre-eminently distinguished as a physician and 
surgeon, and for a long period noted as the ac- 
complished Professor of Anatomy in Columbia 
College, and in the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons in this city during its most triumphant 
career. He was for thirty-five years one of the 
surgeons of the New York Hospital. He was a 
great exemplar of professional dignity. He died 
at Throgsneck in 1820, aged 62 years. Of Dr. 
Tillary it deserves to be stated, that for a period 
of full forty years he practised the medical art 
in New York with acknowledged reputation. 
He was a native of Scotland, and came out to 
this country as a surgeon’s mate at the com- 
mencement of hostilities between the colonies 
and the mother country. He was of a gener- 
ous nature, kind to the poor and the afflicted— 
braved the yellow-fever pestilence, more partic- 
ularly duritig its violent rages in 1795 and 1798 
in this city—aided Bayley in his investigation 
into the nature of the disease in 1795—was an 
early President of the County Medical Society, 
and was long a popular President of the Saint 
Andrew’s Society. He died in 1818, in this city, 
aged about 67 years. He had a cultivated taste 
for literature, and not unfrequently upon the 
presentation of his medical bill accompanied it 
with a poetic epistle to his restored patient. He 
was inoculated with the poetry of Burns, almost 
amounting to a disease. Of the recently de- 
parted and lamented Washington Irving I am 
confident I shall be excused from saying any 
thing at present. Of the good, kindly, and ven- 
erable Mr. John Allan, so signally known for his 
devotion to antiquarian research and American 
historical records, I have only to add that time 
has not abated his zeal in the accumulation and 
preservation of materials to elucidate the trans- 
actions of this great city, and its march in im- 
provements. Still a resident of old Vande- 
water-street, his generous pursuits daily enlarge 
the stock of useful knowledge for bibliographi- 
cal and biographical research. What is univer- 
sally known need hardly to be stated in this 
brief notice. The surgeon of the age, Professor 
Valentine Mott, still practises his great art with 
the zeal and success of his earlier days; and 
having, according to Sir Astley Cooper’s opin- 
ion, performed more heroic and greater opera- 


tions than any other surgeon, he may be assured 
that chirurgical science will not fail of its duty in 
recording the man who laid the foundation in 
this metropolis of clinical instruction in the great 
art, and enlarged the boundaries of the profes- 
sion by his original surgical achievements. The 
threescore and ten years of his laborious life have 
only enkindled new appliances and strengthened 
solicitude for the further promotion of chirur- 
gical dexterity and sanative results. Mr. Thomas 
Suffern, the opulent merchant, still dwells with 
the triumphant corps of successful men in the re- 
sponsible toils of commerce. Both he and Dr. 
Mott retain strong recollections of Dr. Buchanan. 
You will thus see that Dr. Buchanan’s associates 
were of a high order. 

This letter will testify that the man who so 
circumstantially affirms the fact of his being a 
godson of Washington is not obliterated from 
my memory, either as teacher or practitioner. 

With due consideration of esteem, I subscribe 
myself a well wisher to your valuable work, 

Joun W. Francis. 


VESPUCIUS AND HIS FIRST VOYAGE. 


Primitive Discovery and Exploration of the Gulf 
of Mexico and the Coast of the United States, 
1497-8. 


BY F. A. DE VARNHAGEN. 


Tne accomplished author of the ‘“ General His- 
tory of Brazil,” published in the Bulletin of the 
Société de Géographie, in January and February, 
1858, a paper with the above title, a summary of 
which we shall give as a prelude to an interesting 
letter on the same subject. 

The first voyage of Vespucius in the service of 
Spain, has generally been rejected as a fabrica- 
tion; but as he has been exonerated from the 
charge of having himself named the New World, 
his voyages have been more carefully examined. 
Herrera, confounding the two voyages of 1497 
and 1499, raised the cry of imposture, which has 
echoed through two centuries. Mr. De Varnha- 
gen takes up the voyage itself, and by the map of 
America attempts to trace it. ‘For our part,” 
he says, “on reading the narrative of Vespucius, 
before a map, our mind has been convinced of 
the narrator’s veracity. We see that he describes 
a land that he must have visited in person, unless 
we choose to allow him the gift of divination, 
seeing that when he wrote, no expedition had yet 
explored the localities which he describes. We 
cannot doubt that Vespucius, leaving Spain, May 
10, 1497, and sailing a thousand leagues W. 8. W., 
traversing, consequently, the Antilles, probably 
along Hayti and Jamaica, which le does not men- 
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tion for the simple reason that they were already 
sufficiently known, found himself, after 87 days, 
in lat. 16° N., long. 75° W. of the Canaries. He 
had discovered the new continent, some days, 
before Cabot. He was in the Gulf of Hondu- 
WOE sacess The vessels anchored, and he en- 
deavored to treat with the natives, but they fled, 
and he sailed off. Keeping in sight of land, he 
followed the coast of Yucatan northwest for two 
days, and anchored in a safe spot where he land- 
ed 40 men, and began to traffic with the natives. 
Sailing on for several days he came to a town built 
on stakes, which reminded him of Venice, and 
which Mr. De Varnhagen identities with Vera 
Cruz. Here he had a struggle with the iguana- 
eating natives, and sailing on for eighty leagues, 
came to another port under the tropic, where the 
people spoke a different language. This port lay 
in a territory called Zariab. This name was 
changed in an edition by Waldzeemuller, in 1507, 
to Parias; and on the faith of this corrupt read- 
ing most investigators have supposed the voy- 
age to have been to the coast of Brazil. To 
carry out this, however, all had to be, and all 
has been, distorted. The term Zariab, Mr. De 
Varnhagen identifies with Cariah, a term known 
on the coast, and the harbor becomes Tampico. 
Coasting along, Vespucius passed the mouth of 
the Mississippi, and on the last day of April, 
1498, he was off the southern extremity of Flor- 
ida. Following the coast, he ran for a month 
along our Atlantic seaboard, till in June, after a 
voyage of thirteen months, he reached a port 
which Vespucius calls the best in the world. 
“This port could be only in the entrance of the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence.” Here the ships entered to 
repair, and during a stay of 37 days, amid the 
friendly natives, a small vessel was built. Es- 
pousing the cause of his new friends, he sailed for 
seven days E, N. E., to attack a hostile tribe a 
liundred leagues off on the isle of Iti, and here 
made some prisoners, part of whom were given 
to his allies. Hoisting sail then for Europe, Ves- 
pucius reached Cadiz in October, 1498. 

Such is the theory of Mr. Varnhagen, and in 
corroboration, he cites: 1st, Navarrete’s declara- 
tion that many availed themselves of the general 
pernission, given in 1495, to set out on exploring 
expeditions; 2d, the declaration of Vespucius that 
he conceived the project, after having been four 
years in commerce, at Seville—and we know from 
Bartolozzi, that he was in Spain from 1492 to 
1496, superintending a commercial house of Lo- 
renzo Pier Francesco De Medici; 3d, had he 
merely accompanied Hojeda in 1499, he would 
not have been treated with such respect, after 
leaving the Portuguese service in 1505—for, from 
that year to 1508, he was consulted on all expe- 


ditions to the Indies, enjoyed a salary, was nat- | 





uralized, created Pilot-major, with such powers 
that no one could serve as a pilot to the colonies 
without his leave; 4th, Columbus, in 1502, seek- 
ing the passage to Asia, went southward, the 
west and north having been examined by Vespu- 
cius; 5th, in 1500, Cuba, supposed by Columbus 
to be part of the continent, figures as an island ; 
6th, the map published by Ruysch, in 1507, and in 
the Roman Ptolemy of 1508, shows a coast west 
of the Antilles, and about 75° west of the Cana- 
ries, with the words: ‘ Huc usq. naves Ferdinado 
tegis Hispanie P. venerat.” The most southerly 
point is the Cape of St. Mare, and Vespucius 
reached that coast on St. Mark’s day, June 
18th; Florida is delineated on it, and the cape at 
its southern extremity styled Cape of the end of 
April ; 7th, his voyage enabled them to know, 
as they did in Portugal, in 1501, that the north- 
ern lands of snow and ice were contiguous to the 
Antilles and the Land of Parrots. 

Mr. Varnhagen cites, finally, the letter of Je- 
rome Vianello, published by Humboldt in his 
“ Examen Critique” (v. 157); and which supports 
this view of the voyage, making him ascend a 
large river, either the Mississippi or St. Law- 
rence, 

Such is, in brief, the view and position of Mr. 
Varnhagen; and we give it in order to a better 
understanding of his letter, which we now pub- 
lish, and which was kindly transmitted to us by 
Mr. Buckingham Smith, with the following ‘note: 


Sir,—Mr. Varnhagen, the author of the well- 
known “ History of Brazil,” has honored me with 
the inclosed note. 

You will discover that it contains some reasons, 
in addition to those he has lately urged through 
the Bulletin of the Society of Geography of 
Paris, respecting the reality of the first voyage 
alleged to have been made by Vespucius, which 
he finds in the conditions of the country he be- 
lieves to have been explored, and in the names 
affixed to some remarkable points of the coast, 
as they appear on maps made anterior to the 
times usually recognized as those of their dis- 
covery. 

With great respect and regard, 
I am your obedient servant, 
Buoxinenam Smrra. 


Grorcre H. Moore, Ese., 
New York Historical Society. 


Maprip, Sept. 22, 1858, 
My Estremep Frienp :—The favor with which 
you and some others, students of American His- 
tory, have received my observations on the sub- 
ject of the first voyage of Vespucius ( Vespuce et 
son premier voyage), as atfording the only ex- 
planation that can plausibly be given to it—as- 
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suming the exploration to have been made be- 
tween the 18th of June, 1497, and the end of | 
July, 1498; along the eastern coast of America, | 
northward from the Bay of Honduras to the | 
Gulf of St. Lawrence—encourages me to com- | 
municate to you some other reflections in sup- 
port of my opinions, which I will leave subject 
to such direction and publicity as you inay think | 
proper to give them. 

Vespucius says, that in coming to the country 
of Lariab (Paria, according to the text of Hila- 
comilus, or perhaps Caria, as in Navarrete, iii. 
558), the inhabitants speak a language different 
from that spoken eighty leagues to the south- 
ward; and we know that a little to the south- | 
ward of Panuco was the line of division between | 
the Guastecas and Totonacos. He says, like- | 
wise, that the iguana is found there; and it ap- | 
pears that, in truth, the animal on the continent | 
has its highest habitat not far to the north of | 
that line. 

The famous discoverer states, also, that from | 
a port, “ the best in the world” (which was, per- | 
haps, the straits of Northumberland), he sailed 
seven days to the east-northeast, to make war 
upon certain savages, the enemies of the inhab- | 
itants at the port. The last were probably Al- 
gonquins, and their enemies, the Esquimaux, 
from the island near the port Cartier. The name 
Iti, I will observe, sounds like an Esquimanux 
word, the language abounding in the syllable 
ti; as in kititea, a tooth, and in Shekatica and | 
Mecatina, vames of islands in their archipel- | 
ago. 

Herrera (Decad. L., lib. vi., cap. 17), in speak- 
ing of the invitation sent from Spain to Vespu- | 
cius while in Portugal, treats confusedly of the 
expeditions to the northern continent; but we 
know that when he entered the Spanish service 
in 1505, he was appointed to go to those coun- | 
tries, probably because he had already a practi- 
cal knowledge of them. 

The map of Juan de la Cosa, which, in the 
year 1500, sets forth Cuba as an island (notwith- 
standing the oaths of those who, in 1494, had 
sworn it to be the mainland), closes up all the 
coast from the latitude of that island northward 
to an indefinite extent; that is to say, all that 
the voyage of Vespucius and his companions 
may have been supposed to settle, having found 
no communications to the Indian Sea. 

The map of Ruysch (in the Atlas of Ptolo- 
meus, printed at Rome in 1508), omits the island 
of Cuba, or Juana, and gives in its place a piece 
of the coast which has been assumed, without 
full reflection, to be a part of Cuba, and the Cape 
S. Marci to be P. Mahici. The charta marina 
Portugalensium (1504), as well as the Ptolomeus 
of 1513, settle the ditficulty by putting in their 











| stead, on the continent, C. do fin d@ Abril, and also 


other names. 

Perhaps the statement with regard to the eap- 
tives which Vespucius says were brought to 
Spain from this voyage, concerning which some 
record must have been made in Cadiz, may lead 


| Us | yet to obtain a full confirmation of the fact 


| of the voyage. I at once agree with Navarrete, 
\that in the number of captives there is great 


|exaggeration; or, I believe rather, the figures 
| 222 to be a typographical error, made in place of 


putting 22, for this last number we shall find to 
be exactly that of the prisoners which Vespu- 
cius tells us were captured by them. On the 
island of Iti, where the fight was heaviest, the 
whole number of prisoners was 25 only; of 
which seven fell to the lot of the Indian allies, 
there remaining consequently 18; and these, with 
the four (that is, two men and two old woinen) 
taken from the village “like Venice” (which, [ 
| believe, was near Vera Cruz—perhaps Agua- 
| lunco), make exactly 33. 

These are, my dear sir, the new facts which 
press on my mind the conviction of the reality 


|of the first voyage of Vespucius and of the gen- 


uineness of his letter; and the further I investi- 
gate and reflect upon the matter, the more set- 
tled becomes my conviction, 
Ever very truly yours, 
Ab. DE VARNHAGEN. 
Buckineuam Sairn, Ese. 


| TRIALS OF EARLY GERMAN IMMIGRAN'S. 


CorRESPONDENCE oF CHristoplEr Savur, 
or GERMANTOWN, IN 1755. 
Marcu 15th, 1755. 
Honorep anv Betovep Sir :—OContidence into 
your wisdom and clemency made me so free as 
to write this letter to you, I would not have 


|that somebody should know of these private 


lines, otherways it would have become me to get 
a hand who is able to write in a proper manner 
and style to a person as your station requireth. 
It is thirty years since | came to this province, 
out of a country where no liberty of conscience 
was, nor humanity reigned in the house of my 
then country lord, and where all the people is 
owned with their boddys to the lord there, and 
are obliged to work for him six days in every 
week, viz., three days with a horse, and three 
days with a hoe, shovel, or spade; or if he 
can’t come himselves, he must send somebody 
in his room. And when I came into this prov- 
ince and found every thing to the contrary 
from where I came from, I wrote largely to all 
my friends and acquaintances of the civid and 
religious libertys, privileges, &c., and of all the 
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goodness [ have heard aon seen, o- my letters 
were printed and reprinted, and provoked many 
a thousand people to come to this province, and 
many thanked the Lord for it, and desired their 
friends also again to come here. 

Some years the price was five pistoles per 
freight, and the merchants and captains crowded 
fur passengers, finding more profit by passengers 
than by goods, &c. 

But the love for great gain caused that Sted- 
man lodged the poor passenger like herrings, 
and as too many had not room between decks, he 
kept abundance of them upon deck; and sailing 
to the southward, where tle people were at once 
out of their climate, and for want of water and 
room became sick and died very fast, in such a 
manner that in one year no less than two thou- 
sand was buried in the seas and Philadelphia. 
Stedinan, at that time, bought a license in [ol- 
land that no captain or merchant could load any 
as long as he had not two thousand loaded. This 
murdering trade made my heart ache, especially 
when I heard that there was more profit by their 
death than by carrying them alive. 1 thought 
iy provoking letters was partly the cause of so 
muuny people’s death. I wrote a letter to the 
inigistrate at Rotterdam, and immediately the 
monopolium was taken from John Stedman, 

Our legislature was also petitioned, and a law 
was made as good as it is, but was never exe- 
cuted. Mr, Spaffort, an old, poor captain, was 
made overseer for the vessels that came loaded 
with passengers, whose s:ulary came to from $200 
to $300 a year, for concealing that sometimes 
the people had but twelve inches place, and not 
halt bread nor water. Spatfort died, and our 
Assembly chose one Mr. Trotter who let every 
ship slip, although a great many people had no 
room at all, except in the dong-boat, where every 
ian per ished. There was too many complaints, 
so that many in Philadelphia and almost all Ger- 
mantown signed a petition that our Assembly 
might give that office to one Thomas Say, an 
English merchant, at Philadelphia, of whom we 
have the confidence that he would take no bribe 
fur concealing what poor people suffered; or, if 
they will not tarn Mr. Trotter out of office, to 
give him an assistance of one Daniel Mackinett, a 
shop-keeper in Philadelphia, who speaks Dutch 
and English, who might speak with the people in 
their language—but in vain, except they have 
done what I know not. 

Among other grievances the poor Germans 
suffer is one, viz., that when the ignorant Ger- 
mans agrees fairly with merchants at Holland for 
seven pistoles and a halt, when they come to 
Philadelphia the merchants make them pay 
whatever they please, and take at Jeast nine pis- 
toles. The poor people on board are prisoners. 





They must not go ashore, or have their chests de- 
livered, except they allow in a bond or pay » vat 
they owes not ; and when they go into the coun- 
try, they loudly complain there that no justice is 
to be had for poor strangers. They show their 
agreements, wherein is fairly mentioned that they 
ure to pay seven pistoles and a half to Isaae - 
Zachary Hope, at Rotterdam, or their order 
Philadelphia, &c.; and as this is so much vation 
tised, that at least £2000 or £3000 in one yeur 
the country is wronged from. It was much de- 
sired that among wholesome laws, such a one 
may be made that when such vessels arrive, that 
a commissioner might be appointed to inspect 
into their agreements, and judge if 7} pistoles 
makes not seven and a half. Some of the As- 
semblymen was asked whether there was no 
remedy? ‘They answered, “the daw is such that 
what is above forty shillings must be decided at 
court, and every one must make his own cause 
appear good and stand a trial.” A very poor 
comfort for two or three thousand wronged peo- 
ple, to live at the discretion of their merchants. 
They are so longing to go ashore, and fill once 
their belly, that they allow and pay what is de- 
manded; and some are sighing, some are curs- 
ing, and some believe that their case ditfers very 
little from such that falls in the hands of high- 
waymen who present a pistol upon their breast 
and are desired to give whatever the highway- 
man pleaseth; and who can hinder them. think- 
ing so? I, myself, thought a commission could 
be ordered in only such cases; but I observed 
that our Assembly has more a mind to prevent 
the importation of such passengers than to do 
justice to them; and seeing that your Honor is 
not of the same mind, and intends to alter the 
said bill, I tind myself obliged to let your Honor 
know the mean points, without which, nothing 
will be done to the purpose, 

I was surprised to see the title of the bill, 
which, in my opinion, is not the will of the 
Crown, nor of the propr ietors, neither is it the 
will of the Lord, who gives an open way that 
the poor and distressed, the afflicted, and any 
people may come to a place where there is room 
tor them; and if there is here no room no more, 
there is*land enough in our neighborhood, as 
there are eight or nine counties of Dutch (Ger- 
man) people in Virginia, where many out of 
Pennsylvania is removed to. Methinks it will 
be proper to let them come, and let justice be 
done to them, The order of our Lord is such: 
Detend the poor and fatherless ; do justice to the 
afflicted and needy, deliver the poor and needy. 
and rid them out of the hand of the wicked. 
(Psalm 82.) 

Beloved Sir—You are certainly a servant of 
the Lord our God, and I do believe that you are 
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willing to do what lies in your power; but I am 
ready to think, that as you left the dill to your 
counsellors you will not be so fully informed of 
the worst of the grievances—as one of them has 
a great share of the interest. If these is not 
looked particularly into, that which is the most 
complained of, viz., that the captains often hurry 
them away without an agreement, or the agree- 
ment is not signed; or, if a fair agreement is 
written, signed, and sealed, it will not be per- 
formed, and must pay whatever they pleases ; 
and, when the people’s chests are put in stores 
until they go and fetch money by their friends, and 
pay for what they agreed upon, and much more, 
and demands their chest, they will find it opened 
and plundered of part or all; or, the chest is not 
at all to be found wherefore they have paid, and 
no justice for them, because they have no Eng- 
lish tongue, and no money to go to law with such 
as they are; and, that we have no such an 
officer that will, or can speak with the people— 
but will rather take pay for concealing their griev- 
ances—and who will speak to such a one, as it 
stands? 

The law is, that ‘“‘@ man may get security as 
good as he can.”” But when merchants BINDs sume 
people together, whose families were obliged to 
die and is famished for want, and as a prisoner at 
the vessel is retained and forced to bind him- 
selves,—one for two or three, who are greatly in- 
debted, and who, perhaps, pays his own debt, 
while the others can’t—he is forced to go out of 
the country, and will go rather than go to prison ; 
and if poor widows are bound for others much in 
debt, who will marry such a one? must she not 
go sorrowful most of her lifetime? 

Formerly, our Assembly has bought a house 
on an island in the river Delaware, where healthy 
people will soon become sick. This house might 
do very well in contagious distempers; but if a 
place were allowed on a healthy dry ground, 
—where, by a collection, the Germans might build 
a house, with convenient places, and stoves for 
winter, &c.,—it would be better for the people, in 
common sickness, where their friends might at- 
tend them and take care of them—would be bet- 
ter than to perish under the merciless hands of 
their merchants; for life is sweet. . 

Beloved Sir,—I am old and infirm, bending 
with my staff to the grave, and will be gone by- 
and-by, but, hoping that your Honor will not 
take it amiss to recommend you the helpless. 
We beg and desire in our (prayers) that the 
Lord should protect us from all evil and from all 
encroachments; and, if we do the like unto 
them that are in poor condition and danger, 
we may expect that the Lord will do to us 
accordingly; but, and if we do to the con- 
- trary, how can we expect the Lord’s protection 


over us? For He promises to measure us as we 
do measure. 

I conclude with a hearty desire that the Lord 
will give your Honor wisdom and patience ; that 
your administration may be blessed, and in His 
time give you the reward of a good, true, and 
Jaithful servant. And I remain, 

Your humble servant, 
CnrristopurR Sowrs, 
[Printer in Germantown. ] 


Germantown, May 12th, 1755. 

Honorep AND BELOVED Sir:—Although I do 
believe with sincerity, that you have at this time 
serious and troublesome business enough, never- 
theless, my confidence to your wisdom and pa- 
tience, makes me write the following defective 
lines, whereby I don’t desire as much as a far- 
thing of profit for myself. 

When I heard last that the Assembly adjourned, 
I was desirous to know what was done concern- 
ing the Dutch bill, and was told your Honor 
have consented to all points, except that the Ger- 
man passengers must not (need not) have their 
chests along with them; and, because you was 
busy with more needful business, it was not end- 
ed, I was sorry for it, and thonght, either your 
Hionor have no good counsellors, or you can’t 
think of the consequence, otherwise you could 
not insist upon this point, Therefore | hope you 
will not take it amiss to be informed of the case, 
and of some of the consequences, viz.:—The 
crown of England found it protitable to peopling 
the American colonies; and for the encourage- 
ment thereof, the coming and transportation of 
German Protestants it was indulged, and orders 
was given to the officers at the custom-houses in 
the ports of England, not to be sharp with the 
vessels of German passengers—knowing that the 
populating of the British colonies will, in time to 
come, profit more than the trifles of duty at the 
custom-houses would import in the present time. 
This the merchants and importers experienced. 

They filled the vessels with passengers, and as 
much merchants’ goods as they thought fit, and 
left passengers’ chests, &c., behind ; and sometimes 
they loaded vessels with palatines’ chests by it- 
self. But the poor people depended upon their 
chests, wherein was some provision, such as they 
were used to, as dried apples, pears, plums, mus- 
tard, medicines, vinegar, brandy, gammons, but- 
ter, clothing, shirts, and other necessary linens, 
money, and whatever they brought with them ; 
and when their chests was left behind, or shipped 
in other vessels, they had want of nourishment ; 
and when not sufficient provision was shipped 
for the passengers, and they had nothing, they 
Jamished and died. Or, when they arrived alive, 


they had no money to buy bread, nor any thing 
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to sell; if they would sell spare clothes, they had 
no clothes nor shirt to strip themselves, nor was 
they able to cleanse themselves of lowses and nas- 
tiness ; or, if they was taken into houses, and 
trusting on their effects and money when it comes, 
it was either left behind or robbed and plundered 
by the sailors behind in the vessels; or, if such a 
vessel arrived before them, it was searched by 
the merchants’ boys, &c., and their best effects, 
or all taken out, and no remedy for it. And this 
last-mentioned practice, that people’s chests are 
opened and their best effects taken out, is not 
only a practice this twenty-five, twenty, ten, or 
five years, or some time only; but it is the com- 
mon custom and daily complaints of, to the week 
last, when a pious man, living with me, had his 
chest broke open and three fine shirts and a flute 
was taken out. The lock was broke to pieces, 
and the lid of the chest split with iron and chis- 


els. Such, my dear Sir, is the case ; and if your | 


Honor will countenance the mentioned practices, 
the consequence will be, that the vessels with 
passengers, will be filled with merchants’ goods, 
wine, &c., as much as possible, and at the king’s 
custom they will call it passengers’ drink and 
nécessaries for the people, their household goods, 
&c., which will be called free of duty. And if 
they please to load vessels only with chests of 
passengers and what lies under them, that will be 
called also free of duty at the custom-houses; and 
as there are no owners of the chests with them, 
and no bill of lading is ever given, nor will be 
given, the chests will be freely opened and plun- 
dered by the sailors and others, and what is left 
will be searched in the stores by the merchants’ 
boys and their friends and acquaintances, Thus, 
by consequence, the king will be cheated, and 
the smugglers and store-boys will be glad of your 
upholding and encouraging this, their very profit- 
able business; but the poor sufferers will sigh or 
carry a revenge in their bosoms, according as they 
are godly or ungodly, that such thievery and rob- 
bery is maintained. 

If such a merchant should lose thirty, forty, 
fifty, or ten thousand pounds, he may have yet 
some to spend and to spare, and has friends; but 
if a poor man’s chest is left behind, or plundered 
either at sea or in store, he has Lost ALL HE HAS. 

If a rich man’s store, or house, or chest is 
broke open and robbed or plundered, there is 
abundance of noise about it; but if a 1000 of 
poor men’s property is taken from them, in the 
— manner, there is not a word to be 
said. 

If I was ordered to print advertisements, that 
people who lost their chests, by leaving them be- 
hind against their wil/, or whose was opened 
and plundered at sea, when they was sent after 
them in other vessels, or whose was broke open 


and plundered in the stores at Philadelphia— 
should come and receive their value for it (not 
four-fold), but only single or half, your Honor 
would be wondering of a swarm from more than 
two or three thousand people. 

But as such is not to be expected, it must be de- 
ferred to the decision of the great, great, long. 
long day, where certainly an impartial judgme:) 
will be seen, and the last farthing must be paid ; 
whereas, in this present time, such poor sufferers 
had, and will have no better answer than as it is 
commonly given: ‘Can you prove who has open- 
ed and stolen out of your chest;” or, “Have 
you a bill of lading?” This has been the practice 
by some of the merchants at Philadelphia; and if 
it must continue any longer, the Lord our God 
must compare that city to her sister Sodom, as He 
said: ** Behold, this was the iniquity of Sodom: 
| pride, fulness of bread, and abundance of idleness 
was in her.” Neither did she strengthen the 
hand of the poor and nexEpy (Ezekiel xvi. 49), 
but rather weakened the hand of the poor and 
needy (xviii. 12). 

We have at this time, especially, need to call 
upon the Lord for his protection; but in the 
mean time we ought to cleanse our hands, and if 
we will not, he will answer us hereafter: “ And 
when you spread forth your hands, I will hide 
mine eyes from you, Yea, when you make many 
prayers, I will not hear, because your hands are 
full of blood.” 


P. S., June 12.—Betovep Sir: If the Lord of 
| all the Hos¢s shall bless your administration, you 
must have regard for His direction (Ps. ]xxxii.), 
more than to any of your counsellors; who may 
give you counsels more proper, where they have 
no interest in it for themselves. Permit me to 
say, if somebody would give me counsels directly 
against the will of the Lord, and against the in- 
terest of our gracious king, to cheat him, and 
against the welfare of this province, and to the 
dishonor of my character, I would think little of 
him or them. 

The Lord bless our good king, and all his faith- 
ful ministers, and your Honor, and protect the 
city of Philadelphia and country, from all ineur- 
sions and attempts of enemies, But if you should 
insist against a remedy for the poor Germans’ 
grievances—although no remedy is to be had for 
that which is past—and an attempt of enemies 
should ensue before the city of Philadelphia, you 
will certainly find the Germans faithful for, or to 
the English nation; as you might have seen how 
| industrious they are to serve the king and gov- 
ernment, for the protection of their substance, 
life, and liberties. But, as there is many and 
many a thousands who have suffered injustice of 
their merchants at Philadelphia, it would not be 
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prudent to call them all for assistance, as there 
are certainly many wicked among the Germans; 
which, if they should find themselves overpowered 
by the French, I would not be bound for their 
good behavior, that they would isot make repri- 
stils on them that picked their chests and forced 
them to pay what they owed not / and hindered 
yet the remedy for others. No: if they were all 
Englishmen who suffered so much, I would much 
less be bound for their good behavior. 

Pray, Sir, don’t look upon this as a trifle; for 
there are many Germans, who have been wealthy 
people in Germany, who have lost sixty, eighty, 
one, two, three, four hundred to a thousand 
pounds-worth, by leaving their chests behind, or 
was deprived and robbed in the stores of their 
substance, and are obliged now to live poor, with 
grief. If you do scruple the truth of this asser- 
tion, let them be called in the newspaper, with 
hopes for remedies, and your Honor will believe 
me; but if the Dutch (German) nation should 
hear that no regard is for them, and no justice 
to be obtained, it will be utterly in vain to offer 
them free schools—especially as they are to be 
regulated and inspected by one who is not re- 
spected nor regarded in all this province. 

I hope your Honor will pardon my scribbling ; 
as it has no other aim than a needful redressing 
of the multitude of grievances of the poor people, 
and for the preserving of their lives and property, 
and that the Germans may be adhered to the 
Jriendship of the English nation, and for secur- 
ing the honor of your Excellency, and not a 
farthing for 

Your humble servant, 
CunistorpHER Sowrs. 


(To Conrap Weiser, translated.) 
GERMANTOWN, September 6th, 1755. 

Dear Frienp:—I received your letter, and 
answer it by the bearer; I thought about it, 
since you wrote to me, whether it is really true 
that Gilbert, Jannett, Schlatter, Peters, Ham- 
elton, Allen, Turner, Shippin, Schmidt, Frank- 
lin, Mihlenburg, Brimholtz, Handschu, &c., 
have, or feel the slightest care for a real con- 
version of the ignorant portion of the Germans 
in Pennsylvania; or, whether the institution of 
Sree schools is not rather the foundation thereof 
to bring the country into servitude, so that each 
may look for, and have his own private interest 
and advantage. 

Concerning Hamelton, Peters, Allen, Turner, 
Shippin, and Franklin, I know that they care but 
very little about religion; nor do they care for the 
cultivation of the mind of the Germans—except 
that they should form the militia and defend 





A Se 


their properties. Such people do not know what | 
it is to have faith and confidence in God; but! Wardens among the Free-masons, their very pil- 


| are mortified that they cannot compel others to 


protect their gods (possessions or goods). 

Tennett may believe, if he pleases, that his re- 
ligion is the best, and, if it is possible, with tho 
assistance of Schlatter, that English preachers 
may receive salaries in being called for the Ger- 
mans, and that such preachers should be educated 
in Philadelphia; or, even if such ** men of God” 
should be formed and polished in New Jersey, 
then has Tennett honor, and Schlatter is pro- 
vided for, But the Germans will, no doubt, 
elect for the Assembly on account of their bene- 
factors, Hamelton, Peters, Shippin, Allen, Tur- 
ner, and Franklin, 

These make a law, together with R. H. M., for 
the building of a fortress for the militia, with a 
garrison ; stipulate salaries for the ministers, and 
schools—so that it will not be necessary any more 
to write “ begging letters” to Halle—of which they 
are ashamed of afterwards, and are considered as 
liars when the Reports are printed. Thus the 
“poor Germans” are the pretext that all (each 
one) may succeed in his purposes, 

I ain here, as i¢ were, hidden in a corner, where 
I hear the words and thoughts of many. The 
one says: ‘I feel uneasy about having my chil- 
dren educated out of the funds of the poor, as I 
do not need it, being able to pay for it myself.” 
Another says: “ Where so many children come 
together, they are apt to learn more evil from 
others than of what is good; I will, therefore, 
teach my children writing and reading myself, 
and am sorry that so many children come to see 
mine.” Others, again, say: “If the German chil- 
dren learn to speak English and come in society 
with the English, then do they wish to be dressed 
and clothed after the fashion of the English; and 
there is much difficulty and trouble to remove trom 
their minds these foolish notions” (narre-posse). 

I hear others state: ‘* We poor people have no 
advantage from the benevolence of the king and 
of the society, if they do not build a school-house or 
keep a teacher at the distance of at least every ten 
miles; for if a child is obliged to go to school and to 
come from school more than five miles, it is too far 
to do so every morning and evening. The children 
cannot be boarded, nor can we give them clothes 
for to go to school with others of higher rank ; 
therefore, this advantage is only for the rich, and 
for the English, and people should not make pe- 
titions for their temporal and eternal ruin,” &c. 

I have read a small English book on the prin- 
ciples of the Free-masons; this book, printed in 
England, is the third edition, the contents of 
which I find the furthest distance imaginable 
from the kingdoin of Jesus Christ. Nay the very 
hindrance of it, and the people who are the pro- 
moters of the free schools, are Grand Masters and 
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lars. Therefore, do you suppose they have any 
thing else in view but which they consider best | 
to promote their own interest ? 

If they give Zibly a call, I will say that I was 
mistaken; for it they desire to oppose the in- 
fluence of sectarian imagination, and only wish 
t» promote the truth as it is in Christ, then 
Zibly is one among the thousand. IJ, however, 
apprehend that they fear him. For in the pam- 
pliet there is a passage as follows: “ There is 
nothing that they (the Quakers) more fear than 
to see the Germans pay any regard to the regular 
ministry. Wherever they know any such minis- 
ter in good terms with his people, they immedi- 
ately blanch his character by means of this 
printer, and distress him by dividing his congre- 
gation and encouraging vagabonds and pretended 
preachers, whom they every now and then raise | 
up ;” so this serves a double end. 

When I consider the principles of the Free-ma- 
sons from their own writings (a pamphlet), which 
a goldsmith (one of their members), lent to Siron, 
who lent it to me. I know not how to judge of 
the Eulogy of Prof. Smith concerning the author 
of the book called “ Zhe Life of God in the Soul 
of Man ;” I can consider it as only having a po- 
litical tendency for some other purpose. But 
may God turn it to good and to His glory. For 
your part, I wish you to do as much as you can} 
tor its promotion ; and if it should unexpectedly | 
be printed in the German and English, to which | 
they would, perhaps, willingly consent, then, I} 
keep my promise, and still remain a debtor to 
God and to my neighbor, the whole human race, 
and Your friend, 

CuristopHER Sowrs. 


NEWPORT IN THE HANDS OF THE 
BRITISH. 
A DIARY OF THE REVOLUTION. 
( Continued.) 


Aug. 5, 1778. Four Transports are sunk this 
morning on the west side of Goat Island, at the | 
south entrance of the Harbor. This morning, at 
the appearance of a French ship in the River, 4 
Frigates, the Orpheus, Lark, Juno, and Cerberus, 
attempting to beat down into the Harbor, but 
not effecting it, set fire to them and were blown up 
near Coddington’s cove, and two transports that 
lay at anchor were likewise burnt. Reported that 
a galley came down the River and fired at a Fort at 

Joddington’s Cove, manned with sailors, that the | 
sailors deserted the Fort and spiked up the guns. 

6. The sailors belonging to the Ships that are 
burnt and sunk are encamped without the lines. 
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ications between the country and town. 





The army continues to lay waste the Island, cut- 
ting down orchards and laying open fields, and 
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numbers of the inhabitants without the lines are 
ordered to move from their houses that they may 
be taken down. 

7. They continue to sink ships. The wells at 
Portsmouth are all ordered to be filled up. 
Numbers of inhabitants are come to the ——, 
left destitute of every necessary of life. 

Saturday, August 8, 1778. This morning the 
houses on the heights of Middletown were set on 
fire by the General’s orders (the inhabitants 
turned into the streets), and were plundered by 
the soldiers and sailors, 10 o’clock this morning, 
the Fleet appears under sail; 8 o’clock, they stand 
in for the Harbor; half-past three, the Battery 
on Brenton’s Point begins to fire. They have 
fired several shot, the headmost Ship, supposed 
to be the Vice-Adimiral, returns fire, which is fol- 
lowed by 2 other Ships, The Ships pass the 
Battery under a heavy cannonading; 4 o’clock, 
all three of the Batteries continue the fire, the 


| headmost Ship is up with the North Battery, the 


Harbor is in one continual blaze, the shots fly 
very thick over the town; no houses are yet 
damaged; 5 o'clock, they have grazed all the 
Forts, anchored in a line about the middle of 
Conanicut. The Grand Duke of Russia, Trans- 
port, is on fire; she drove ashore at the Poin‘, 
set a number of houses and stores on fire; but 
they were extinguished. The Flora Frigate, and 
—Sloop, with a number of Transports, cut their 
masts away and sunk, 

August 9. The houses at Easton’s beach were 
burnt last night, some at Portsmouth and Middle- 
town. The inhabitants are allowed no communi- 
All the 
troops are marched in this morning between the 
lines. At 10 o'clock, this morning, a Fleet ap- 
pears in sight, standing from the eastward, with 


|the wind 8. W., to the great joy of the army and 


Tories, excess of joy and grief are seen in the faces 
of different parties. A number of people flock on 
the heights in the Neck to welcome Lord Howe 
and his fleet to their deliverance, a boat with a 
Flag is despatched from the —— Bark to dis- 
cover what they are. The French fleet make a 
movement. 

10. The Fleet supposed to be Lord Howe and 
26 sail of Ships and sinall vessels, making 32 sail, 
continued standing on and off till 10 o’clock this 
morning, when they put to sea. At 10 o’clock a 
signal is hoisted on the French ships; the head- 
most ship supposed to be Admiral’s —— her sails 
and wore round: immediately the North Battery 
began to fire, followed by that on Goat Island and 
Brenton’s Point, which was returned by the Ships 
as they passed the Fort. They were upwards of 
one hour passing the Forts under a very smart 
fire, then steered out to sea in chase of the Eng- 
lish Fleet, which stood off south. Great num- 
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bers of shot went through the houses in the Town, 
but no other damage is done. 

11. A soldier, attempting to desert, was killed 
at the lines by a sentinel. 

12. Three officers belonging to the American 
Horse were taken and brought into town. 

13. Twelve Thousand Provincials said to be on 
the Island. 

14, The Transports that were not disabled, are 
preparing to sail with great expedition. 

16. This morning, Mr. Win. Bliss, with a num- 
ber of others, were turned out of their houses ; 
after laying waste all their farms the houses are 
to be burnt. The soldiers desert from the enemy 
in great numbers. This evening all the Sentinels 
and Guards in the town are called to the lines. 

August 16. The remainder of the cattle be- 
longing to the people of Portsmouth and Middle- 
town are delivered to each regiment. 

19. A Battery is opened this morning at the 
Heights of Middletown, the firing continued 
through the course of the whole day. A soldier 
of the 43d Regt. was in town with one leg shot 
otf; he said a number of others were killed and 
wounded. The soldiers continue to rob the fields 
and gardens of the inhabitants, with the leave of 
their officers. If the siege should last any time, 
we must suffer for the want of provisions, 

Thursday 20. At 11 o'clock this morning, a 
Fleet appeared standing off about W. N. W. with 
the wind at 8. W.; it is thought to be the French. 
They stand off and on till dark. Two Ships ap- 
pear to have been dismasted. At 9 o’clock they 
anchor at the entrance of the Harbor. 

21. This morning an armed Schooner and 
a Privateer Brig belonging to this Town, fired on 
a number of boats that were crossing from Co- 
nanicut to Portsmouth, but without effect. 

21. A continual cannonading is kept through 
the course of the whole day between the Ameri- 
cans and King’s troops. A number of shells 
have been thrown in from the Battery, on the 
Heights of Middletown. 

22. Last night some boats went on to the Is- 
land of Conanicut and brought off one Eldridge, 
an inhabitant. They report that the Provincials 
have left the Island. A number of boats went off 
this morning to cut away the of the French 
Ships. Early this morning the French Fleet 
weighed anchor and stood to sea, with those that 
lay in the River, to the great joy of the army 
and Tories. The fences which inclosed the 
Gardens and Fields are taken to burn, it is said 
by general orders, Capt. Piper threatens to strip 
Messrs, Win. Champlain and Nicholas Taylor of 
all their effects, upon complaint being made, that 
they are rebels. 

23. Last night a party of the King’s troops 
went across Easton beach to the house of Mr. | 








Edward Easton, set it on fire, took two prisoners, 
and killed one with a bayonet on the spot. The 
cannonading continues briskly ; 1 soldier and 2 
women were killed in the camp by the bursting 
of a bomb; a child was killed in its mother’s lap 
by a cannon-ball. 

24. The cannonading continues; several shells 
have burst near the town. The soldiers continue 
to plunder the inhabitants without doors, using 
the most insulting language. 5 cows belonging 
to the people on the Point were stolen last night. 
The owners depending on them for the entire 
support of their families are now left destitute. 
It is currently reported that Gen. Washiugton’s 
army is totally defeated. Admiral Biram is on 
the coast. 

25. Several soldiers have been killed this day 
by the bursting of bombs. 

26. The firing is not so brisk, several shells 
were thrown from the works on this side. 

27. Last night, the 54th Battallion sallied out 
undiscovered on the Provincials, took prisoners a 
Piquet Guard consisting of 25 men including offi- 
cers. This evening at 3 o’clock arrived the Vigi- 
lant with two other ships from New York, they 
inform that Admiral Howe is gone to Boston, in 
pursuit of the French Fleet, that a number of 
troups and Victuallers are expected here immedi- 
ately, which has put the Garrison in high spirits. 

Saturday, August 29. Early this morning a re- 
port prevailed that the Provincials were leaving 
the Island. Immediately the English Regiments, 
with the Anspach Clhessaurs, and Hyn. Regt. 
of Germans sallied from the line and attacked a 
party of Provincials on the road, but were beaten 
off with loss. The Provincials halted at Wind- 
mill Hill, and were followed by the King’s Troops, 
when a smart battle ensued. The 22d, 43d, and 
Anspach and Hyn, Regts. met with great loss, 
At 10 o’clock they began to bring the wounded 
men into town. All carts are taken up to bring 
them. 

30. The Provincials remain at Windmill Hill, 
the King’s army at Quaker Hill. 

31. Last night the Provincials retreated from 
Windmill Hill to the Main, undiscovered. This 
morning the ground was taken possession of by 
the King’s troops. Since the retreat of the Pro- 
vincials, the inhabitants of Portsmouth and Mid- 
dletown are plundered, Some families are desti- 
tute of a bed to lie on. 

September 1. This afternoon arrived a Fleet 
from New York consisting of upwards of 50 sail 
of Frigates, Transports, and Victuallers, with the 
wood fleet. They have upwards of 5000 troops 
on beard, with Lieut. Gen. Clinton, Commander- 
in-Chief. At 4 o’clock, Gen. Clinton, with a 
number of officers, went immediately to Head- 
Quarters. 
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2. The troops remain on board, except part of 
the 88th Regt., who have landed. At 6 o’clock 
this evening Gen. Clinton, with his officers, re- 
embarked. 

8. Last night the Fleet with all the troops 
sailed from this Harbor with the wind, Said 
they are gone to the Eastward. Pilots were car- 
ried from this place. 

4, This morning a Cartell arrived from Provi- 
dence with prisoners. 

5. This morning a fleet appeared off, standing 
from the eastward; it proves to be Admiral 
Howe’s, from Boston Bay. At nine o'clock 
they were joined by another fleet from the west- 
ward, supposed to be Gen. Clinton’s, with the 
troops; they passed by the island and moved to 
the eastward. 

5. With part of Admiral Howe, Commodore 
Griffel in the Nonsuch, and 3 other ships of the 
line, came into the harbor; some cruisers remain 
at the harbor’s mouth, 

7. A —— arrived from the fleet to the east- 
ward, inform that Gen. Clinton had burnt all the 
shipping at Bedford and a few buildings, and pro- 
ceeded to Martha’s Vineyurd and taken 15,000 
sheep and 400 cattle. All the small vessels in 
the harbor are fitting to fetch the stock, 

( To be continued.) 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


GEORGIA. 


Groraia Histortoat Sociery.—The Twenty- 
first Anniversary of the Georgia Historical So- 
ciety, was held at the Society’s Hall, Savannah, 
on Monday evening, 13th Feb., 1860. After the 
transaction of the ordinary business of the Society, 
the following gentlemen were re-elected officers 
for the ensuing year: 

President—-Hon. James M. Wayne. 1st Vice- 
President—Hon. O. 8. Henry; 2d Vice-Presi- 
dent—Rt. Rev. Stephen Elliot. Treasurer—A. 
A. Smetts, Esq. Corresponding Secretary—I. K. 
Tetft, Esq. Recording Secretary—Easton Yonge, 
M.D. Librarian—J, F. Cann, Esq. Curators—W, 
T. Williams, Esq, John Stoddard, Esq., Solomon 
Cohen, Esq., William G. Hodgson, Esq., A. A, 
Smetts, Esq., William Duncan, Esq., Dr. William 
Charters. 

Among the incidents of the evening was the 
presentation, by Andrew G. Gordon, Esq., of Mar- 
ion county, Fla., of “A new and accurate map 
of the English Empire in North America, repre- 
senting their rightful claim, as confirmed by 
charters, and the formal surrender of their Indian 
friends, Likewise the encroachments of the 
French, with the several forts they have unjustly 
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erected therein. By a Society of ‘ Anti-Gallicans,’ 
Published by act of Parliament, 1753.” Also, 
the presentation, by Andrew Low, Esq., of a very 
valuable manuscript narrative, containing 

* An account of the first settling of the Colony of 
Georgia, with a journal of the vuyage of the first 
embarkation, under the direction of Mr. Ogle- 
thorpe, and continued till the constituting the Court 
of Record and establishing the government of Sa- 
vannah, with some account of the magistrates, and 
some considerations on the probability of succeed- 
ing in the said colony under the present constitution 
and plan of Government. To which will be added 
the particular case of Peter Gordon, Chief Builiff 
of Savannah, with copies of his memorials. De- 
livered to the Honorable the Trustees, and hum- 
bly offered to their further consideration, by their 
very humble servant, Perer Gorpon.” 


The above manuscript was obtained by Mr. 
Low from O. Maxwell, Esq., of New Orleans, 
who received it from the late Richard Richard- 
son, in December, 1834, with the further account 
from Mr. R. that “ this book was given me by 
Mr, Oglethorpe, sub-sheriff of the county of Lan- 
caster, at Liverpool, 22d December, 1827, who 
said it was given to him six or seven years ago 
by the Keeper of the Records at Chester Castle, 
who found it at the Castle at Chester.” 


| 


ILLINOIS. 


Cntoaco Historicat Socrrty.—This Society 
met regularly on the 21st of Feb..—Wm. H. 
Brown, President, in the chair. 

The aggregate receipts for the Library were to 
the number of 878, from 38 contributors. They 
included documents for distribution from the 
honorable the county and municipal officers, and 
Board of Trade; valuable scientitic and literary 
publications of Germany, from Mr, F. Baumann; 
extensive scientific contributions from the Na- 
tional Observatory at Washington, the Royal 
Meteorological Institute of Holland, and the Im- 
perial Observatory in Brazil; the publications of 
the American Geographical and Statistical So- 
ciety at New York, and a volume from the Mo- 
ravian Historical Society. Besides the above 

| were received an autograph letter of Col. Timothy 
| Pickering (1815), fron W. H. Stickney, Esq., 
specimens of Illinois paper money (‘ shinplasters”’) 
of 1840, from Judge Caton; and the beautiful 
and extensive panoramic view, in photograph, of 
Chicago in 1858, arranged in a semicircle, by Mr. 
A. Hesler, who executed it. 

Mr. J. 8. Wilcox, of Elgin, forwarded “ the coat 
worn by Orderly Sergeant Hoosac, of the New 
York volunteers, the second man to mount the 
walls of the castle of Chapultepec, and killed by 
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the side of Lieut. Selden, who was first upon the 
walls.” 

James Barnet, printer, of Chicago, submitted 
by letter to the Society’s acceptance, “a printed 
account of the voyage of the Bark ‘Tay,’ with 
emigrants from Glasgow to Quebec, in 1852—the 
printing executed on shipboard by means of two 
pages only of type, and a press so small that it 
could be lifted by one individual. No rollers, nor 
preparation of any kind were laid in before leav- 
ing port; and it was printed with such molasses, 
a sinall piece of glue, a piece of canvas, and some 
oakum, all in a ball, as could be found on board.” 

Communications were read from Sheridan P. 
Read, Esq., of Paris, Illinois, accepting an invita- 
tion to prepare for this Society a History of Ed- 
gar County; and from B. Bond, Esq., of Carlisle, 
accepting a similar invitation to prepare a sketch 
of the early Bench and Bar of Illinois. 

N. W. Edwards, Esq., of Springfield, addressed 
a letter, in part vindicating the opinions of Gov. 
Edwards, in relation to the proposed introduc- 
tion of slavery in this State, to which he was op- 
posed. On the same subject were read extended 
and valuable letters from the Hon. G. Churchill, 
8. D. Lockwood, and Rev. T. Lippincott. 

On the history of the First Constitutional Con- 
vention for the organization of the State of Illi- 
nois, held in 1818, an interesting paper was read 
from Hon. Geo, Churchill, containing particulars 
of some of the members of the Convention, with 
extracts from the Convention Journal, a copy of 
a letter from Judge Pope (their Territorial dele- 
gate in Congress), and a table of the census of 
the Territory, taken at that time, with the num- 
ber of Convention delegates, senators, and repre- 
sentatives chosen to the first Legislature from 
each of the fifteen counties, The population, in 
1818, was 40,258. 

From the Rev. Mr. Lippincott was received 
the very important donation to the Society of the 
(supposed) original manuscript (more probably an 
early copy) containing the celebrated “ minority 
appeal” of the Legislature of 1823, to the people 
of Illinois, against the proposed call for a State 
Convention so to alter the State Constitution as 
to legalize slavery. 

Tue Gitpixn Bequest.—A letter addressed to 
the President, from Charles McAllister, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, one of the executors of the last will 
and testament of the late Hon. Henry D. Gilpin, 
of that city, deceased, was read, communicating 
the intelligence that this Society has been de- 
clared one of the residuary legatees, in the pro- 
visions of said will; and a printed copy of the 
will was transmitted for the Society’s information 
and use. 

The Hon, W. B. Ogden then submitted some 
extended and impressive remarks upon the per- 
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sonal character of the late Mr. Gilpin, with whom 
he had long been acquainted ; upon his fine cul- 
ture and scholarly tastes; the rare beauty and 
harmony of his domestic relations; the refined 
grace and unostentatious hospitalities of his 
household; the judgment, taste, and liberality 
with which he surrounded himself with the 
choicest treasures of literature, and many beautifal 
works of art; and the spontaneous munificence 
he had displayed in the important bequests he 
had provided (with others) for this Society, as an 
evidence of the warm personal interest felt by 
him in the prosperity and welfare of this city, in 
which he had, for many years, possessed exten- 
sive landed interests. 

Deeming it proper, on an occasion of such im- 
portance, that the Society should exercise a due 
deliberation in the adoption of such resolutions 
and proceedings as the occasion demanded, he 
moved the appointment of a committee to take 
the subject into full consideration, and report 
hereafter. 

After further remarks from Messrs. Arnold, 
McCagg, Sheldon, etc., Mr. Ogden’s motion was 
unanimously adopted; and Mr, Ogden, Judge 
Skinner, and Mr. Arnold, were appointed the com- 
mittee. 

The President then announced that he had 
prepared, at the Society’s invitation, a paper on 
the early newspapers, editors, mail arrangements, 
etc., in Illinois, which he was ready to submit at 
such time as they shonld appoint. 

At the invitation of Peter Page, Esq., the meeting 
adjourned to Tuesday, the 28th inst., at 7 o’clock. 

After the election as corresponding member of 
the Rev. Edmund de Schweinitz, of Philadelphia, 
the meeting adjourned. 





MAINE. 


Marve Ilistortcan Soctrry.—A meeting was 
held at Augusta, on Thursday afternoon and 
evening, February 21. In the absence of the 
Hon. Mr. Willis, the President, the chair was 
taken by the Rt. Rev. Bishop Burgess, and John 
McKeen, Esq., was requested to act as Secretary. 
The Vice President, on opening the meeting, al- 
luded to the events of the sixtieth year in preced- 
ing centuries, and paid a tribute to the departed 
historians of the last year—Prescott, Irving, 
Macaulay. 

He then proceeded to speak of the designs and 
benefits of historical societies, whose functions 
may be arranged in two classes. The first is to 
preserve documents, and prosecute researches 
into the facts and@locuments of the past; and the 
second to nourish a taste for historical studies in 
general, 
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After the close of his address, his Excellency 
Gov. Morrill, proposed a vote of thanks, with a 
request that the Rt. Rev. speaker would write 
out a copy for publication by the Society; the 
proposition was seconded by the Rev. President 
Voods, of Bowdoin College, and carried. An 
account by Prof. Packard, of Brunswick, was 


then presented by President Burgess, showing | 
the increase of the library, and the greater con- | 


veniences of the room in Bowdoin College 
granted by the trustees for the reception of the 


books and curiosities. A catalogue is to be made | 
out. <A statement from the Treasurer was read, | 


| vexed question of “ Weymouth and the Sagada- 
| hoc,” in which he presented sume new, and as 
| was thought, conclusive evidence in this discus- 
| sion; particularly, testimony from ancient maps, 
to show that the seaward portion of the Kenne- 
bee was the river entered and examined by that 
early navigator. 

Prof. Packard then read a letter from Dr. N. 
T. True, of Bethel, containing some valuable sug- 
gestions in regard to tracing the movements of 
| the early Indians of our State, by comparing the 
arrow heads and other stone implements, found 
in recent times, with the localities from which 


showing the available and well-invested funds to | the material of their construction was quarried. 
be $7086.66. ay | At the evening session a lecture was delivered 
oi . ad 7 aero * - _— _ a by Prof. vs pat of oe an de- 
omu cations from Gov, agen OF New | scriptive of his recent visit to Iceland. 
Jersey, relating to the settlement of the Gyles | James W. North, Esq., of Augusta, read a 
family on Merrymeeting Bay, and their disas- | paper relating to the procurement and the occu- 
_— flight from the repeated attacks of the In- | pation of the “ Kennebec Purchase.” 

ians. 

[The James Gyles referred to above, a mem- | 
ber of the family of that name, was an ancestor | MARYLAND 
of Gov. Olden and of the late Gen. Worth of the | = wet 
U. 8. Army, and had no male children.J Marytanp Histortcat Socrery.—Jan. 5.— 

lle also read an account of an ‘ Alnambay | The regular monthly meeting was held at the So- 
Awikhigan,” or Indian letter, found many years | ciety’s rooms, 
ago in the northern part of the State, of which; Donations for the library and cabinet were an- 
the materials and the drawing of the picture | nounced as having been received from Hon. A. 
were furnished by the family of the Hon. R. IL. | Kennedy, Maine Historical Society, Massachu- 
ag snag ena, - - . free or sr. oe tee 

John McKeen, Esq., of Brunswick, read a/| Lewis, H. Steiner, S. F. Streeter, Rev. Dr. Mor- 
vaper of interest relating to the voyage of Gos-| ris, Wm. Wallace, junior. 


nold, in 1608, to the coast of the present New| John Stillman, Henry F. Alberti, Robert At- 
England, in which he exposed the fallacy long) kinson, M. D., Thomas R. Pearson, Levi K. 
current among our historians, that the first land| Bowen, and Christian Ax were elected active 
discovered was at Cape Ann, contending that it | members. 
could have been no other than Small Point, and| Rev. Dr. Morris presented, for preservation 
that the next land noted was Cape Elizabeth, | among the Society’s collections, a manuscript 
the next Fletcher’s Point, and the next “the catalogue, prepared by himself, of books written 
great rock in the land,” called “Savage Rock,” | by Marylanders and residents of Maryland. 
now well known as “ York Nubble,” from which| ‘Mr. Charles F, Mayer, from the committee to 
he sailed to Cape Cod, whom was referred the plan of organization sub- 
This opinion was confirmed by the fact, that | mitted by the trustees of the Peabody Institute, 
the estimated distances, in the report of Gos-| reported that the latter desired direct communi- 
nold’s discoveries, show a remarkable nearness to | cation with the Society on all points of discus- 
the actual measurements of later times. | sion, and therefore asked to be discharged—which 
R. K. Sewall, Esq., read a communication on | was granted. 
the “Early Colonization of the Ancient Domin- After some discussion, as to the best mode of 
ions of Maine,” with a special bearing on the set- | considering and acting upon the proposed plan, 
tlement at Sheepscot Farms, as contemporaneous | it was resolved, on motion of Rev. Dr. Dalrymple, 
with the Popham colony. to hold a special meeting for that purpose, on the 
He was followed by Prof. Packard, who read a | 26th of January. 
highly important communication from Joseph} On Thursday evening, January 26th, a large 
Williamson, Esq., of Belfast, on “The proposed | number of members assembled in compliance 
province of New Ireland,” in 1780, east of the| with the call. Resolutions aceepting the trust 
Penobscot, as a place of refuge for the loyalists imposed by Mr. Peabody, in connection with the 
of that day. | Institute, and agreeing to the plan of organization 
The Rev. Mr. Ballard then read a paper on the | proposed by the trustees, were offered by Rev. 
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Dr. Morris, and, after a full discussion, were unan- 
imously adopted. 


Feb. 2, 1860.—The annual meeting of the So- 
ciety was held this evening. 

Additions to the Society’s collections were an- 
nounced as having been received from the Ex- 
ecutive of Maryland, Essex Institute, American 
Philosophical Society, Rev. Win. Stevens Perry, 
Sam’l W. Smith, R. Pindell, and Lawrence Sang- 
ston. 

C. B. Slingluff and Christian [inrichs were 
elected active members. 

Reports were read from different departments, 
of operations during the past year, showing the 
flourishing condition of the Society. 

An election was held of officers to serve during 
the ensuing year, with the following result: 

Orricers.—President—Gen. J. Spear Smith. 
Vice-President—Hon. John P, Kennedy. Cor- 
responding Secretary—Rev. Dr. Edward A. Dal- 
rymple. tecording Secretary — Sebastian F. 
Streeter. Zreasurer—John Hanan. Librarian 
—Dr. Lewis H. Steiner. Committee on Finance 
—John Hanan, Enoch Pratt, Josias Pennington. 
Committee on the Gallery—John H. B. Latrobe, 
Samuel W. Smith, Alonzo Lilly, J. Stricker Jen- 
kins, Joseph H. Meredith. Zrustees of Athe- 
neum—John Hopkins, Wm. E. Mayhew, Jon- 
athan Meredith. Committee on Honorary Mem- 
bership—J. D. Pratt, James Cortlan, C. Reese. 
Council of Government—Robert Leslie, J. Saurin 
Norris, 8. F. Streeter, C. Kidder. Committee on 
the Library—Rev. Dr. Morris, 8. F. Streeter, 
Hon. W. F. Giles, Dr. Lewis H. Steiner, Dr. J. I. 
Cohen, George A. Warder, Geo. Wm. Brown, J. 
I. Thornsen, Jacob R. Drege, Dr. Gilman, Rev. 
Dr. Dalrymple, William Wallace, junior. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


New Eneranp Historio-Genrarocicar Soct- 
ETY.—(Officers, vol. iv., p. 44.)—A stated meet- 
ing was held at Boston, Wednesday, March 7. 
Mr. Hodges, the President, in the chair. 

The Librarian, Wm. B. Trask, made his monthly 
report of additions to the library. 

The Corresponding Secretary, John W. Dean, 
reported the correspondence since the last meet- 
ing. 

The President, in behalf of the trustees to 
whom the property bequeathed the Society by 
the late Henry Bond, M. D., of Philadelphia, had 
been intrusted, announced that a portrait and a 
memoir of the author—the latter by Horatio G. 


to the copies of Dr. Bond’s “ Genealogies and 
History of Watertown,” received as a part of said 








bequest, and that copies were now ready. The 
proceeds of the sale of these books are to be made 
a fund for the increase of the library. 

Hon. Charles Hudson made some remarks upon 
the value of Dr. Bond’s work. He considered it 
remarkable both for the extent of the author’s re- 
search and for his accuracy. 

Rev. Nathan H. Chamberlain, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, read a paper entitled “A Town in 
Nortolk,” in whith he portrayed in graphic lan- 
guage the sights to be seen, and pointed out the 


| lessons that can be learned in a New England 


village of the present day. 

Frederic Kidder, of Boston, made a statement 
in regard to some valuable historical documents, 
lately presented to the Society by Charles L. 
Hancock, of this city. They consist chiefly of 
letters from eminent men, in the first half of the 
last century, addressed to Thomas Hancock, the 
uncle of the patriot Gov. John Hancock. One 
of the letters is from Gov. Lawrence of Nova 
Scotia, in which he claims the questionable honor 
of having originated the plan of removing the 
Acadians from their homes. 

Rev. F. W. Holland, of Dorchester, read a 
paper upon the services of Baron Steuben in the 
Revolutionary War, and the manner in which 
his services had been requited by our country, in 
which he contended that Steuben was not, as has 
been asserted, a remarkable instance of the in- 
gratitude of our country, but that his services 
had been at least as fully appreciated and re- 
warded as the native officers of the Revolution, 

Rev. James Thurston presented to the Society 
two MS. sermons in the French language, one of 
which was preached in Boston in 1716, and the 
other in 1719. They are supposed to be by Rev. 
Andrew Le Mercier, the pastor of the French 
churel: here. 

Col. Samuel Swett exhibited some MS. papers 
formerly belonging to his ancestor, Rev. John 
Barnard, of Marblehead. One of them, a letter 
trom a London clergyman to Rev. Mr. Barnard, 
in 1714, was read. Col, Swett then read some 
anecdotes of Rev. Mr. B., and afterwards a letter 
trom G, A. Ward, of Brighton, New York, rela- 
tive to the Corwin family. 

It was voted to memorialize the city govern- 
ment to publish the Boston Records previous to 
1700, and Chas. G. Loring, Winslow Lewis, M. D., 
J. Gardner White, Amos A. Lawrence, and Rev. 
Henry A. Miles, D. D., were appointed a com- 
mittee for this purpose. 

tev. Martin Moore, Rev. Frederick W. Hol- 
land, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, William Reed Deane, 


}and Thomas Cushing were chosen a standing 
Jones, A. M., of Philadelphia—had been added | 


committee on Lectures and Essays, 
+ Thanks were voted for the papers, and copies 
requested for the press. 
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After the admission of members and the trans- 
action of other business, the meeting was dis- 
solved. 


Boston Numismatio Sooty. — Considering 
the number and value of the numismatic collec- 
tions in and near Boston, it is strange that she 
should have been so much behind New York and 
Philadelphia in a public display of interest in 
such matters. Several gentlemen who think that 
there is sufficient material for a society there, met 
on Saturday, March 3, at the rooms of the His- 
toric-Genealogical Society, and associated them- 
selves together as the “ Boston Numismatic Soci- 
ety:” A Constitution was adopted, and the fol- 
lowing list of officers was chosen: President— 
Dr. Winslow Lewis. Vice President and Curator 
—Jeremiah Colburn, Zreasurer-—Henry Daven- 
port. Secretary—William 8. Appleton. Several 
members manifested their interest in the Society 
by exhibiting coins, Specimens of imperial Ro- 
man gold, of the two rarest Washington cents of 
1792, and of a rare type of New York Conteder- 
atio, were especially admired. 


NEW YORK. 

New York Hisrorioar Socirry.--At the meet- 
ing of the Historical Society, held March 6, it was 
announced that a series of lectures will shortly be 
given before the Society on the subject of Egyp- 
tian history, for the purpose of informing the 
members as to the propriety of purchasing the 
Abbott Egyptian collection. The muniticent do- 
nation already referred to, as tendered by R. K. 
Haight, consisting of costly works relating to the 
history of Egypt, probably unsurpassed by any 
other collection in this country, was received. 
Autograph letters of Humboldt and Lafayette 
were also presented. The Society passed a unan- 
imous vote of thanks to Mr. Haight for his valu- 
able gitt. It was stated, and appeared to be the 
general opinion, that the liberality of the mem- 
bers would shortly enable the Society to add to 
its interesting properties the much-talked-of Ab- 
butt collection. 

The Treasurer exhibited an original portrait of 
Gen. Greene, painted by Col. Trumbull, which 
he announced was for sale. He also called at- 
tention to the publications of the Bradford Print- 
ing Club, as of great historical value. 

A regular meeting of the Society falling upon 
the 3d proximo, it was unanimously voted to 
postpone it to the 17th, in order to allow the 
members to attend the celebration of the anni- 
versary of Irving’s birth-day. The exercises of 
that occasion will take place at the Academy of 
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Music, and an address is expected from William 
Cullen Bryant. 

The Society adopted a series of appropriate 
resolutions read by Dr. Osgood, in respect to the 
memory of Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

fev. Mr. Hopkins was then introduced, and 
read the paper of the evening on the subject ot 
“The Witcheraft in the American Colonies.” 

The influence of witchcraft was spreading in 
the Old World when Columbus discovered thie 
New. The period between the discovery and 
successful settlement of America, witnessed its 
ravages throughout Europe, as it vied with the 
sword and the pestilence in the destruction of 
mankind, In this school the early settlers of 
America were educated. The errors taught in 
childhood, and ripened by the experience of 
maturer years, were not easily eradicated. The 
wilderness of the New World was considered a 
fit place for the propagation of witchery. The 
heathen worship of the Indians, and the diseases of 
the climate, stimulated their fears, and impressed 
on their minds the belief that witches had taken 
up their abode in America. How soon their sut- 
ferings from this source called for legal enact- 
ments is unknown. Maryland, in the Assembly 
of 1635, adopted the penal code of England, thus 
providing by statute for the punishment of 
witches, In 1639 the same colony ordered that 
“the punishment of death should be inflicted in 
sorcery, blasphemy, and idolatry, by burning.” 
Maryland was, probably, the only colony that 
ordered witches to be burned. If laws indicate 
the character of communities, witcheratt was 
certainly believed in by the colonies of Mary- 
land, Plymouth, Massachusetts Bay, Connecti- 
cut, Rhode Island, Maine, New Haven, New 
Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and South Car- 
olina; all of these colonies enacted Jaws on this 


subject. These laws were frequently moditied 
and re-enacted. Delaware, as late as 1719, 


ordered the enforcement of the act of James L.; 
and South Carolina, as late as 1837, had neg- 
lected to repeal the law passed by that colony in 
1712. 

As laws are the sequence rather than the 
cause of crime, it is natural to suppose that our 
fathers were troubled by witches previous to 
1634=5. Of their appearance at Springfield as 
early as 1645, we are credibly informed. At 
that time the suspected were sutfered to escape, 
either from the want of evidence, or of skill to 
try the offence. The proximity of Windsor to 
Springtield renders it not improbable that one of 
her citizens might have been accused, convicted, 
and, as Winthrop states, executed, in 1647. Of 
the twenty-one accusations iinputed to Connect- 
icut, her records refer to fourteen. As to the 
accusations and trials in Massachusetts, there is 
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less doubt, although little can be gathered from 
her records of the cases occurring previous to 
1689. The case of John Bradstreet, of Rowley, 
is singular; he plead guilty to having familiarity 
with Satan, but so low was his character for 
truth, the plea was not erccited, and he was sen- 
tenced to be fined or whipped for falsehood. In 
speaking of American witchcraft, the mind is at 
once directed to Salem, We have been accus- 
tomed to regard the Salem witchcraft as one of 
the most horrible scenes ever perpetrated by 
man. If human misery can derive any comfort 
from witnessing greater depths of wretchedness 
and iniquity than those into which it has fallen, 
surely America may console herself with the 
knowledge that the horrors of Salem were insig- 
nificant compared with the fires lighted at Gene- 
va, where five hundred were burned within three 
months. While in the county of Essex, Mass., 
four hundred were accused, but twenty were 
executed. In England, a little hamlet of fourteen 
families furnished fourteen victims for execution, 

Witcheraft, in what is now New York, was 
confined almost entirely to the English towns on 
Long Island. So free was this colony from 
witches, “the Indians said their devils would 
have nothing to do with the Dutch.” There was 
but one trial for witchcraft in this colony, and 
that occurred iinmediately after the accession of 
the English, and resulted in the acquittal of the 
accused. New York was an asyluin of refuge 
for the accused of other colonies. The laws of 
the southern colonies, their early histories and 
traditions, indicate their belief in witcheraft to 
have been far more general than is usually sup- 
posed. Both North Carolina and Virginia are 
accused of having executed persons for being 
witches. Maryland condemned one; and South 
Carolina appears to have had a trial before Chief 
Justice Scott. 

In America, all the trials for witchcraft were 
by jury, and, contrary to the custom of other 
countries, by far the larger number of the ac- 
cused were acquitted. Of the authorities con- 
sulted, much importance was assigned to Per- 
kins, who gave eighteen tests to discover and 
convict a witch, seventeen of which he consid- 
ered insufficient, and the eighteenth was imprac- 
ticable. The respect for Sir Matthew Hale was 
very great, and the trials at Salem were but too 
faithful a repetition of those at Bury St. Ed- 
munds., 

New York and New Hampshire never passed 
a law on the subject of witchcraft, and have 
never been charged with condemning a witch. 

Witchcraft in America is characterized by local 
peculiarities which distinguish it from the Euro- 
pean delusion. The most prominent of these, is 
the entire freedom from those disgusting obscen- 
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ities usually accompanying the Domdaniel, or 
Witches’ Sabbath. The licentious habits attrib- 
uted to European witches, in this country were 
unknown. Cruel and heart-rending as were the 
sufferings of the accused in these colonies, they 
were mild compared with the tortures and incdes 
of execution employed in the old countries. It 
has been said our witchcraft is * without poetry.” 
It is destitute of the torture of the rack and the 
boots. It lacks the inspiration derived from 
burning fagots surrounding some human being, 
the scent of whose scorching flesh fills the air. 
There is no other evidence than tradition, that a 
witch was ever burned on American soil, Eng- 
lish writers, and others who love such scenes, 
must read the histories of other lands. Ameri- 
can humanity prefers to think of Philip English 
ministering to the wants of the accusers, who 
had driven him from his home. “Dull” and 
“prosaic” as it may appear to others, we love 
to think of these Calvinistic, Puritanic Fathers, 
as, stricken with sorrow, they bent the knee in 
prayer, beseeching the Alinighty not to visit the 
punishment of this their sin upon them, or their 
children, but to grant the choicest of Heaven’s 
blessings on the families they had injured. Sin- 
ful and erring our fathers were; die in their 
sins, unrepented of and unforgiven, they could 
not, they did not, 


American Ernyoroeioar Socirery.— February 
15th.—Monthly meeting in the Iistorical So- 
ciety’s Building, the President, Ilon. George Fol- 
som, in the chair. 

Letters were read from Mr. Raasloff, Danish 
minister, in reply to the notice of his election as 
a corresponding member; Mr. Loosey, Austrian 
consul-general, offering his services in making 
ethnological inquiries during his absence;, Mr. 
Totten, from Aspinwall, with information con- 
cerning the Chiriqui graveyards; General Herran, 
on specimens collected fur the Society by General 
Obaldia, at his request; Rev. H. C. Hayden, of 
Norwich, Connecticut, consenting to make in- 
quiries concerning the Mohegans; Dr. D. T. 
Lawrence, of Newburgh, respecting the last of 
the Pequods; and from Win. W. Smith, Esq., 
granting the use of Dr. Turner’s papers. 

A short paper was read of a Fulah Voeab- 
ulary, collected and presented by the Rev. J. T. 
Bowen, late Baptist Missionary in Yoruba. 

The vocabulary was obtained from a native 
of Saccatoo, and contains about nine hundred 
words. He said his language was spoken, with 
many differences, in Haussa and in the western 
part of Nigritia; but said that the people who 
use it are allof one stock, and claim descent from 
a white man. 

Dr. Merritt presented a speciinen of a shell 
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from Central America, the Murex Purpurea, 
which, he informed the Society, is believed by 
naturalists who have examined the subject, to be 
identical with the shell formerly found in the 
Mediterranean, from which the Tyrians obtained 
their celebrated purple dye. There are three or 
fuur species on the coasts of Central America, 
which contain coloring matter, but none like this 
for beauty and durability. Woollen and cotton 
receive the dye best, which requires no mordant, 
though alum is sometimes used. The natives 
have long employed it in dyeing, and he has seen 
cloth one hundred years old. It brightens with 
age. The color is in a vein in the animal, and 
originally of a light green, but changed by sun- 
light (not by artiticial light) to a deep green, then 
a blue, and finally a purple. The shell is found 
as far down as Peru. 

The Librarian exhibited a collection of volumes 
received from France for the Society; and the 
circulars of Dr. E, Ferreira Franza, in the service 
of the Emperor of Brazil, inviting exchanges of 
scientific publications, correspondence, &c. 

The President informed the Society that he 
had purchased the Indian implements, &., ex- 
hibited at the last meeting by Mr. Tomlinson, 
and now presented them, leaving it to the meet- 
ing to decide whether to exchange them for 
European antiques, as proposed by the Director 
of the Danish Museums. 

The Recording Secretary mentioned that the 
third ancient statue of the trio exhibited at the 
last meeting, had been placed at his disposal by 
the owner, Alexander J. Center, Esq., Assistant 
Engineer of the Panama Railroad Company, and 
he would now present it to the Suciety in his 
name. A vote of thanks was therefore passed to 
Mr. Center. 

Mr. Totten says, in his letter, in writing of this 
statue and the two presented by himself: “I learn 
from my friend, Mr. Thompson, who presented me 
the images, and also discovered them, that they 
are the only store images that have been found 
in Chiriqui. This fact, connected with another 
—that the gold articles found there almost all 
came from ore grave—is worthy of notice. He 
says that the Indians of Chiriqui were a more 
warlike people than their neighbors of Veraguas, 
where gold is more abundant, and where it is 
probable they obtained the gold they possessed. 
It may be, nevertheless, that both the gold and 
the images were brought from some other part of 
ot the country ; and the scarcity of these among 
so many thousand graves as have been opened, 
would seem to contirm the idea.” 

Mr. Raasloff, Danish minister, writes from 
Washington, Jan. 24th: “I was happy to learn 
the very cordial reception my propositions have 
met with, and which it will give me much pleas- 
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ure to communicate to the Directors of the Royal 
Ethnographic Museum in Copenhagen.” 

The Committee on Publication reported on the 
subject of the proposed third volume of the So- 
ciety’s Transactions, with a subscriptian paper 
for raising the necessary funds. 

A Comnnittee on Antiquities was appointed, 
consisting of Mr. Ewbank (Second Vice-Presi- 
dent), Mr. Moore, and Dr. Merritt. 

Mr. Cotheal presented a vase from Central 
America, 

After some statements made by several mem- 
bers respecting the Gorilla, and the first an- 
nouncement of its discovery to any scientific so- 
ciety—the honor of which was claimed for this 
association at the January meeting—Dr. Wynne 
was appointed a committee to ascertain the facts 
and report. It was confidently affirmed that the 
existence of that wonderful animal was first as- 
certained by our member, Rev. J. L. Wilson, and 
that he and another member, Rev. Mr. Walker, 
reported it to the American Ethnological So- 
ciety, before it had been nade known elsewhere. 


Grograrnicat Socirry.—At the meeting of 
the Geographical Society, March 8th, the rooms in 
Clinton Hall were decorated with an Esquimaux 
Kyack, Hicks’s portrait of Kane, a model of Kane 
by Jackson, two small Arctic scenes by Gignoux, 
a large one by Le Poitevin, and a huge map of 
of the regions about the North Pole, drawn by 
Mr. Schroeter, An Esquimaux, Mr, Cudlock- 
dehue, was one of the principal attractions of the 
evening. The attendance comprised a few ladies 
and a large number of the more prominent men 
of the city. 

Judge Daly suggested that, as Dr. Hayes and Mr. 
Hall, both of whom proposed expeditions, as well 
as Capts. Quayle, Chappel, and Buddington, whu 
were familiar with the Arctic regions, were pres- 
ent, they would willingly answer any questions. 
He would first call on Dr. Hayes. 

Dr. J. J. Hayes said that a larger meeting 
would be held some time next week in the Cooper 
Institute, when he would speak more at length. 
He would now merely point out on the map the 
track he intended to pursue, and give the plan 
and purpose of his expedition. The purpose was 
to confirm the discoveries of Dr. Kane, continue 
his surveys, and, if possible, to reach the North 
Pole. He hoped to be able to start in the middle 
of May, to reach Greenland in a month, halt at 
some one of the Greenland ports for a supply of 
dogs and furs, and thence proceed northward, 
over the general track of the whaleships, to 
Smith’s Straits, the commencement of Dr. Kane’s 
explorations. The mouth of these straits was but 
100 miles above the track of the whales. North- 


; ward, Dr. Kane had surveyed the Greenland 
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coast as far as 81° 15’, and the Grinnell Land 
coast as far as 82° 80’. Morton discovered open 
water in the Kennedy Channel in 80° 20’, and 
traced it up to 81° 15’, beyond which he saw a 
boundless open sea. This had been disputed in 
England, and would not be accepted until it had 
been confirmed. Dr. Kane’s vessel was envel- 
oped in pack-ice in this channel, because she was 
on the wrong side of it, and while she was sol- 
idly blocked in, the other side of the channel was 
free of ice. Pushing up on the western side of 
the channel as far as possible next summer, to 
good winter-quarters, he would next spring push 
on as far as possible by dogs, using the land as a 
basis of operations, but still travelling on the 
ice and dragging a boat on runners. He hoped 
to do this in April, 1861, and in May to reach 
the open sea. The journey to the Pole could 
then be made in this boat. He had no doubt 
that Kennedy's channel was at some seasons open, 
and that a vessel might be pushed through ; 
but he relied on the boat. The ocean must be 
open; so large a body of salt water could not be 
frozen through the year anywhere. Experience 
had shown the fatility of an attempt to break 
through the ice-belt in other portions. Had Dr. 
Kane selected the west side of Kennedy’s Channel, 
instead of the east, for his winter quarters, there 
would probably have been nothing left to explore. 
During the following season, if the boat voyage 
were not found practicable, he would make jour- 
neys with dog-sledges. The dangers of such a 
voyage were overestimated. The fearful loss of 
life of the early explorers was the result of igno- 
vance. But during the last twelve years the 
mortality among the men who had gone there, 
did not exceed three per cent., and of the 63 
vessels, but one had been lost. The scurvy could 
now be prevented by the use of preserved ineats, 
vegetables, and fruits. The cold was no serious 
obstacle to ordinary work. He would commence 
his operations when the thermometer was between 
40° and 50° below zero; with snow-huts, plenty 
of animal food and furs, they could endure it. 
Judge Daly resigned the chair to Mr. Cudlock- 
dchue, after introducing Mr. C. F. Hall, of Ohio. 
Mr. Hall said that a few weeks before the re- 
turn of Capt. M’Clintock, Senators Chase, Pugh, 
and others, memorialized the British Admiralty 
to give to the Americans the use of the Resolute 
for the purpose of continuing the search for 
Franklin. But even now he did not believe that 
all the 105 men of Franklin’s Expedition were 
dead; he thought some of them were still living. 
Mr. Hall commented to some extent upon the 
cou se adopted by Sir John Franklin. He pro- 
po-ed, with ten or fifteen men, to go in the Res- 
cue. now lying ready at New-London, up through 





John’s party had been discovered. He thought 
there was but little doubt that some survivors 
would be found among the Esquimaux in these 
regions. He was sure that he could live any- 
where where this man (pointing to Mr. Cudlock- 
dchue) could. He intended to go there and stay 
there two years and a half, and bring back sume 
news of the survivors, if possible. 

Judge Daly stated that Capt. Buddington had 
lived with the Esquimaux for a year, and had 
brought with him on his last voyage one who 
was anxious to see this country. This Esqui- 
maux informed him that he suffered no incon- 
venience from our climate; he intended to return 
this spring. 


Asany Institute.—Tuesday, Jan. 8, 1860. 
—The annual election of officers occurred, and 
the following persons were chosen: 

President—Join V. L. Prayn. Secretary— 
David Murray. Treasurer—Frederick 8S. Pease. 
First Department—R. V. DeWitt, Pres. ; John 
Paterson, Cor. Sec’y ; John Wilcox, Lib. Second 
Department—S. Van Rensselaer, Pres. ; P. Gan- 
sevoort, V-Pres.; Dr. S. O. Vanderpoel, Ree. 
Sec’y ; J. Munsell, Cor. Sec’y ; C. H. Anthony, 
Treas. Third Department—A. 8. Jolson, 
Pres.; R. H. Pruyn, V.-Pres.; F. B. Hough, 
Cor. Sec’y ; H. A. Holmes, 7’reas. Curators— 
Dr. J. H. Armsby, Prof. James Hall, Dr. H. 
Townsend, ©. H. Anthony, and D. Murray. 

Mr, A. E. Brown was elected a resident mem- 
ber. Prof. J. Hall made a verbal communication 
upon several new species of fossils ; but from the 
absence of several members who might wish to 
be present at its reading, the paper intended for 
the evening was postponed until the next meet- 
ing. Dr. F. B. Hough, was appouinted to report 
the proceedings for the Historical Magazine. 

Tuesday, January, 17, 1860.—Professor Hall 
laid before the Institute a large number of speci- 
mens, illustrated by drawings and engravings, 
descriptive of six new species of a fossil crustacean 
of the genus Eurypterus, of which but two Amer- 
ican species were previously known to geologists. 
He stated as an interesting illustration of the 
carelessness with which authorities are quoted, 
and errors propagated from one writer to another, 
that this fossil, first published by Dr. De Kay, 
had been by almost every writer who had men- 
tioned it, ascribed to Dr. Harlan, while the latter 
had distinctly cited Dr. De Kay as the first one 
to describe it. Prof. Hall described, at length, 
the relations which this fossil bore to the strata 
in which it oceurred,—the Onondaga salt group, 
stating that it had never been found in this State 
but at two localities, — Waterville, Oneida county, 
and Williamsville, Erie connty. This crustacean 


Hudson Straits, to the places where traces of Sir | had uniformly five pairs of legs, and thirteen joints 
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to its body, and in many respects was analogous | B. Reed, after a few remarks. “ His professional 
to the king-crab of Long Island Sound. | position,” said he, “las been defined; but here, 
Mr. John A, Haddock, of Watertown, being | in a Society which claiins in some measure to 
present, gave an account, upon invitation, of the | Tepresent the scholarship and intellectual sympa- 
balloon voyage which landed him and his com-| thies of the community, we can well do honor to 
panion, Mr. La Mountain, in the Canadian forests, | one whose tastes and habits were eminently those 
far beyond the range of civilization, in October | of a scholar and a man of high literature. Of 
last. He stated the principal cause of their passing | him, as such, I wish especially to speak, and that 
so far was, the impossibility of knowing the direc- | without the least derogation to his character as 
tion or velocity with which they were moving. |a man of practical ability; for his literary tastes 
The aeronaut is unconscious of motion; and ifthe | never enfeebled his capacity for action, which 
earth be hidden from view by clouds, he has no | was very observable when translated, as he was, 
guide whatever by which to indicate his course | suddenly to a position of high political eminence 
or progress. The voyage in which he had well- | and great professional exigency, he found that 
nigh lost his life, was made in about four hours, | literature and scholarship had made no enfeebling 
and the balloon was borne at the rate of over | or damaging marks on him.” 
eighty miles an hour, almost without their feel-| Mr. 8. Austin Allibone then read anumber of 
ing a breath of wind. He expressed his doubts | letters which he had received from distinguished 
of any plan for controlling the direction of a bal- | citizens of other parts of the country, relative to 


loon, and suggested a means of ascertaining the | 
course. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsytvanta Histortoat Socrety.—At the 
Annual Meeting of the Society, on Monday even- 
ing, Feb. 3d, the President, Dr. George W. Nor- 
ris, occupied the chair, and a large number of 
menibers were present. 

The Corresponding Secretary read the minutes 
of the last stated-meeting, and then announced 
the loss the Society had met with in the death of 
its late Vice-President, Henry D. Gilpin. Where- 
upon the Hon. Joseph R. Ingersoll addressed the 
meeting, giving a touching and appreciative esti- 
mate of his moral worth and character. 

Mr. Ingersoll then offered the following resolu- 
tion: 

Resolved, That the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania performs a mournful duty in recording 
its expression of respect and esteem for the mem- 
ory of Henry D. Gilpin, its late valued member. 
It pays a just tribute to his varied merits, by 
exhibiting his life and conduct as a never-dying 
lesson, while his body sleeps in death, That it is 
characteristic of history to teach by bright ex- 
amples the pure lesson of its peculiar philosophy ; 
and a grateful sense of what it owes to a departed 


assuciate, is manifested in the delineation of his | 
The example afforded by his active | 
life will be read in his continued observance of | 


character. 


its highest duties. A generous recollection of 
this Society, manifested in one of his latest days 
on earth, will bind its members to his memory in 
close and affectionate relationship, and they will 
not forego the satisfaction of cherishing a lasting 
and united sense of gratitude. 

The resolution was seconded by the Hon. Win. 





Mr. Gilpin. 

After reading these letters, Mr. Allibone added 
some remarks on his literary taste and opinions, 
as well as on his ancestry. 

The President then submitting the resolution 
to a vote, it was unanimously adopted. 

The death of Thomas F. Gordon, the historian, 
another member of the Society, now being an- 
nounced, Mr. Edward Armstrong offered the 
following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted : 

Resolved, That the Society learns, with deep 
regret, the death of Thomas F. Gordon, the His- 
torian of Pennsylvania, and whose talents and 
research were also industriously given to the il- 
lustration of the history of other States. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above resolution 
be communicated to the family of the deceased. 

A resolution was then adopted, requesting 
Colonel Willian Gilpin to read a paper before the 
Society. 

The Corresponding Secretary read his annual 
report. 

A number of gentlemen were elected members 
of the Society. 

The Executive Committee reported that the re- 
ports of the Treasurer of the Society and of the 
Trustees of the Publication Fund had been au- 
dited and found correct. 

The Librarian then presented a copy of the 
new volume, entitled ‘ Record of Upland Court, 
and a Military Journal kept by Major Denny,” 
and stated that it was now being distributed 
among the subscribers. 

The latter part of the volume, the Journal of 
Major Denny, is an excellent specimen of typo- 
graphical art, and reflects great credit upon the 
establishinent of Mr. W. S. Haven, of Pittsburg. 

The term of office of President being by the 
constitution restricted to two years, and Dr. 
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Norris therefore ineligible, and owing to the de- 
cease of Mr. Gilpin, who had been nominated at 
the last meeting as President, it became necessary 
to fill the vacancy. By the laws, the candidates 
for office must be nominated in January, and no 
new nomination can be made, except by unan- 
imous consent, which being obtained, Mr. Inger- 
soll was nominated for President, Mr. Fisher for 
Vice-President, and Mr. Biddle for the Library 
Committee. The President announced that the 
Society would now proceed to elect its officers 


for the year 1860, and appointed Mr. 8, Austin | 


Allibone and Mr. J. Johnson Brown as tellers, 
who subsequently reported the following gentle- 
men as unanimously elected to the respective 
offices : 

President—Joseph R. Ingersoll. Vice-Pres- 
aidents—Charles Miner, of Wilkesbarre; Samuel 
Breck; George Chambers, of Chambersburg; J. 
Francis Fisher. Zreaswrer—Charles M. Morris. 
Recording Secretary—Jobn Jordan, junior. Cor- 
responding Secretary—Horatio G. Jones. Lidbra- 
rian—Townsend Ward. Library Committee— 
Benjamin H. Coates, Chas. J. Biddle, John A. 
McAllister. Publishing Committee—Morton P. 
Henry, Chas. Hare Hutchinson, John Ashurst, 
junior. Finance Committee — Edward Arm- 
strong, Joseph Carson, Aubrey H. Smith. Z'rus- 
tee of the Publication Fund—George Sharswood, 
in the place of Mr. Harry Conrad, whose term 
had expired. 

Whereupon the meeting was adjourned by the 
presiding officer. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Ruope Istanp Historrcat Socrery. — Prov- 
idence, Feb. 16, 1860.—The monthly meeting of 
the R. I. Historical Society was held at the Cab- 
inet, on Waterman-street, this evening. Amos 
Perry, Esq., in the chair. 

The Librarian, Rev. E. M. Stone, announced 
the following donations : 

From Henry T. Beckwith — Rambles about 
Portsmouth, N. H. 

From Dr. Usher Parsons—Sketches of Rhode 
Island Physicians, deceased prior to 1850, pre- 

ared by Usher Parsons fur the Rhode Island 
edical Society. 

From a Lady—The diploma and medal of Major 
Wm. Peck, as a member of the Order of Cin- 
cinnati. 

From the Episcopal State Convention—Manu- 
script Records of the Convention, subject to the 
usual rule in case of deposits. 

A brief and interesting account of three-quar- 
ters of an hour with Humboldt, was given by 
Amos Perry, Esq. 

On motion of Prof. Gammell, a vote of thanks 
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was tendered to Mr. Perry for his valuable and 
entertaining paper. 

Adjourned to Tuesday evening, 21st instant, 
to listen to a paper from Prof. Wim. Gammell. 


Providence, Feb. 21, 1860. — An adjourned 
meeting was held this evening, in the Cabinet. 
Hon. Samuel G. Arnold, one of the Vice-pres- 
idents, in the chair. The records of the last 
evening were read, and donations announced 
from the Connecticut Historical Society and Rev. 
E. B. Hall, D. D. ‘ 

Prof. William Gammell then favored the meet- 
ing with a learned and highly interesting paper, 
which commanded the undivided attention of his 
audience. 

The general subject of Professor Gammell’s 
paper was the progress of Rhode Island history, 
since the founding of the Historical Society in 
1822. He stated the principal sources of infor- 
mation on the subject which existed forty years 
ago—the misapprehension which then prevailed 
both at home and abroad—and the scattered con- 
dition of the documents and materials by which 
these views were to be corrected. We had noth- 
ing but our traditions, and these we had no means 
of verifying. He then sketched the results which 
had been accomplished in the collection of ma- 
terials and the use which had been made of them 
—and spoke in terms of high appreciation of the 
collections of the Society, of the still more valu- 
able collection of Mr. J. Carter Brown, of the 
complete arrangement of the papers in the office 
of the Secretary of State, of the admirable edition 
of the Colonial Records edited by Mr. Bartlett 
and published by the State, and of the excellent 
History of Rhode Island which has been added 
to American literature by Mr. Arnold, a work 
which, in thoroughness of research and in historic 
fidelity and in literary execution, ranks among 
the best State histories which have been published. 
He also traced the progress of juster views re- 
‘ating to our history, which now prevail in other 
States, in Great Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe. 

Professor Gammell then entered upon the ques- 
tion of what remains to be uccomplished in this 
altered position of the Society, and indicated, by 
way of illustration, several objects to which in- 
quiry should still further be directed. The prin- 
pal of these were— 

I. A more careful estimate of the characters 
and services of the men of past generations, and 
of the institutions which they planted. Thus far 
we had been engaged only in vindicating them 
from unjust imputations; this may lead us to an 
over-estimate of some of them, Our object, as 
students of history, should be to present them as 
they really were, and according to their actual 
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deserts, whatever those deserts may be. One 
just principle does not of necessity secure wisdom 
in a social organization. On several passages of 
our annals very erroneous opinions still prevailed. 
In this connection he mentioned the true nature 
of religious freedom, the affair of the Gaspee, and 
other illustrations. Religious freedom was clearly 
apprehended by Roger Williams and many of his 
associates; but by others it was strangely mis- 
understood. The burning of the Gaspee has also 
been adduced to sanction by false analogy recent 
unjustifiable deeds of blood. 

II. The ecclesiastical history of the State de- 
mands more attention than it has received. He 
mentioned the unequalled diversity of religious 
faith that prevailed here, and spoke particularly 
of the Jews, whose now forsaken synagogue at 
Newport constantly reminds us of the century 
through which they dwelt among us and shared 
our religious freedom. 

III. He also adduced, among the subjects to 
be still further studied, the paper money of 
Rhode Island, and her tardy entrance into the 
Union. 

IV. He also named the origin, the influence, 
and the end of slavery, in this State, at the close 
of the eighteenth century. 

At the conclusion of the address, on motion of 
Rev. E. M. Stone, a vote of thanks was passed to 
Professor Gammell, for his eloquent, learned, 
instructive, and suggestive paper, and a copy 
was requested to be placed among the archives 
of the Society. 

Also, a committee was appointed, consisting of 
Prof. Gammell, Rev. E. M. Stone, and Dr. Usher 
Parsons, to consider and report on the expediency 
of dividing the Society into sections for the con- 
sideration of different subjects included in our 
State history. 

Adjourned. 


Hotes and Queries. 


NOTES. 

TARANTEENS AND ABNAKIS.—In the January 
number of this Magazine (p. 30), there appeared 
some criticism on an article by Mr. Vetromile, 
requiring a brief notice. 

As respects the word “Taranteen,” Mr. V. 
suggests, in a note, its probable derivation from 
* Atironta,” an Indian chief of note among the 
Algonquins. It might have been as well for the 
derivation of the name, if he had gone farther 
than the suggestion of a probability, as well he 
might, and traced the word “ Taranteen” to the 
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same source as the word * Adirondack.” It is 
known to the readers of Indian history, that this 
last name was given by the Iroquois to the 
Algonquins, in contempt, as the “The Tree- 
eaters.” 

The word * Adirondack” is the plural form of 
the compound word “ Adirénda,” with a strong 
aspirate on the first vowel, as if written 
‘“* H’dar’-on-ta.” The passage from this sound, 
by English pronunciation, into the word “ Tar’- 
an-tee,” was easy, and has an abundance of ex- 
amples in other cases. Hence came tle present 
“ Tar’ an-teen ;4 and thus the contemptuous ap- 
pellation, fixed by the Iroquois on the Algonquins, 
was borne by one of the tribes of this nation, 
who became denizens of the forests of Maine. 
It matters little, fur the purpose of this deriva- 
tion, whether the nation derives its name from 
the chief “ Atironta,” who might have received 
it in derision from his foes, or the chief from the 
nation. 

In regard to the word “ Abnaki,” the explana- 
tion of Mr. V. is sustained by authority. The 
name was not given by themselves to the Indians 
of Maine, for they had their tribal appellations, 
which were sufficient for all their purposes of 
designation and intercourse. They adopted it 
after it was given by Indians at the South and 
West, who, as Smith Barton says (XX VII.), ap- 
plied the term to the “* Lenape,” which word is 
but another pronunciation for the Abnaki* term 
for men. Heckwelder says much the same. 
Biard has no special cause to mention them by 
this “generic term,’* as he was a resident in 
Acadia, and the present Maine, but a compara- 
tively short time, and knew them best by their 
tribal appellations. The fact that he did not 
mention them as the Abnaki, is a negative asser- 
tion from which no logical conclusion can be 
drawn in opposition to the fact that the name 
was commensurate with the Algonquins in their 
northern and eastern abodes, as designated on 
the ethnological map of Mr. Gallatin. So that 
we may safely believe that the term Abnaki was 
known and applied to the “* Eastlanders,” though 
not used by the missionary Biard. 

Brunovicevs. 


{Our correspondent errs in making Atironta 
an Algonquin; he was a Huron, which was the 
very incongruity alluded to. B.’s explanation 
of Taranteens is worthy of study. The word 
Abnaki, Abenaqui, comes to us from the Cana- 
dian French, and that name is first given by 
missionaries among the Algonquins of the St. 
Lawrence. Their dialect seems to give the true 
key.] 


* Heckwelder, p. 109. 
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Lerrer oF GENERAL WaYNE.— 


Heapquarrers, EBENEZER, 
22d April, 1782. 

Dear Sir—I am confident that the fleet you 
mention is hostile to Britain, altho’ I can’t think 
it any other than cruisers waiting events. 

I fully meet you in sentiment in keeping as 
many useless mouths in the enemy’s lines as 
possible; yet such women as can prevail on 
their husbands and friends to come out and join 
us, common policy will induce us to receive. 

I expect in a few days to make a forward 
move. In the interim, I will endeavor to render 
your situation more tolerable than it has for 
some time been—i. e., as to rice and forage. 

Provisions and forage are likely to run short 
in Savannah; a stroke at their victuallers will 
ruin them. I believe the lads would be content 
to give us peaceable possession, provided they 
could get away with impunity. 

This is only for your ear. 

I am, sir, your most obedient, 
Humble servant, 
AntTHONY WayNE. 

Cox. Jackson. 


Docror Cuartes Cuauncy is well known as 
the author of numerous controversial works, 
which have lived as well as those of any writer 
of his period. His intense opposition to White- 
field occasioned a number of books and pam- 
plilets. He engaged with ardor in the controver- 
sy respecting an American Episcopate. He was 
famed for his funeral sermons, and his election 
and ordination sermons; and all the great events 
of his time, from 1731 to 1785, he “ improved” 
to preach sermons to his people, which, when 
printed, were accompanied with such historical 
notes and enlargements as he did not think quite 
appropriate to the pulpit, and which now make 
nearly all his sermons valuable in an historical 
library. 

Besides those works which bear his name as 
the author, he wrote and published anonymously 
three tracts of a strictly Aistorical character. 

1. A Letter to a Friend, giving a concise but 
just account of the Onto Derrat, &c., &e. Ato. 
Boston: 1755. 

2. A Second Letter to a Friend, giving a more 
particular narrative of the Dergeat oF THE 
Frexcn Army at Lake Grorce, by the New- 
England troops, than has yet been published, &c. 
4to. Boston: 1755. 

3. A Letter to a Friend,.giving a concise but 
just representation of the hardships and suffer- 
ings the Town or Boston is exposed to, &c., 
&e. 8vo. Boston: 1774. 


All of these pamphlets are signed T. W. The 
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public libraries, either in the original Boston 
edition, or an octavo edition printed in London 
the same year. 

Nos. 2 and 8 are of greater intrinsic value 
than the former, but were not reprinted, and 
seem to be of more rare occurrence. ich had 
never seen them, but gives a short title of No. 2 
from the catalogue of the library of Harvard 
College. None of them are mentioned by 
Duyckinck. 

] have never heard any reason assigned why 
Dr. Chauncey selected the signature T. W. for 
these three tracts. Q. Q. 


REVOLUTIONARY ANEopOTE.—In one of the 
last chapters of Thackeray’s story of the Virgin- 
ians, he mentions the detection of the spy hung 
in the Highlands by order of Gov. Clinton, as 
having occurred by his meeting some “men in 
red coats.” The true history is this: Some of 
our cruisers had captured an enemy’s transport 
laden with British uniforms, which were used in 
clothing our own soldiers, In general they were 
dyed blue before distribution, but a few had been 
served out in their original color to troops en- 
camped in the Highlands, commanded by Gen. 
George Clinton, The Highland forts were taken 
on the 6th of October, 1777, by Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, and on the 8th he dispatched a letter, dated 
at Fort Montgomery, to Gen. Burgoyne, an- 
nouncing its capture. The bearer of this letter, 
on the next day, fell in with a picket guard of 
George Clinton’s forces, clothed in red coats, 
and being deceived by their uniforms, ap- 
proached and asked the name of their com- 
mander. The answer was, “General Clinton.” 
Thinking that the British General had shifted 
his quarters, he asked to be conducted to him, 
and upon discovering his mistake, he immedi- 
ately swallowed the silver ball which contained 
the dispatch. He was discovered in the act, and 
by the administration of emetics was forced to 
disgorge the concealed document. He was hung 
in sight of the smoking ruins of Esopus. 


A Rewic or tie Past.—When the workmen 
were tearing down the Mansion House on the 
corner of Unity and Tileston streets, Boston, be- 
longing to the heirs of the late Deacon Hiler, 
they found a well-worn volume of Cotton Math- 
er’s discourses on “The Flood,” published in 
1718. The work was in a good state of preser- 
vation. The house named above was a noted 
place of meeting for the “Sons of Liberty,” just 
before the Revolution. 


Cravutaugua County.—Be it known and re- 
membered that there is no longer such a County 
first one, on Braddock’s Defeat, is in most of our! in this State, or elsewhere, as Chautauque. It 
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is henceforth to be spelled and pronounced 
Chautauqua. The change was adopted by the 
Board of Supervisors of said County, on the 
11th ult., agreeable to the petition of Judge Enos 
T. Foote, of New Haven, Conn., formerly a res- 
ident of Chautauque (now Chautauqua) County. 
The preamble and resolutions relating to the sub- 
ject, and unanimously adopted, are as follows: 

Whereas, A highly respectable petition has 
been presented to this Board of Supervisors, 
praying that it would take such measures as 
should be deemed expedient to restore the origi- 
nal mode of spelling Chautauque by substituting 
for the terminating e the letter @; and whereas, 
the Board believe it is in accordance with the 
pronunciation of the Aborigines, from whom we 
derive the name, and that the change prayed for 
will also tend to correct the pronunciation of the 
name of our County, by those who read the 
same but are not aware of owr pronunciation; 
therefore, 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this Board be 
directed, in all our records and correspondence, 
to spell the name of our County with a termi- 
nating @ instead of e; thus, Chau tau qua; and 
that the officers of the several towns, and all 
others who have occasion to write or print the 
naine, be requested to do the same. 

Resolved, That the Clerk of this County be 
directed to change the County Seal so that the 
spelling of the name shall be Chautauqua. 


Tue Corron-BaLe Srory.—It is the current 
report and belief that at the battle of New 
Orleans Gen. Jackson’s men formed a breast- 
work of cotton bales, which helped greatly to 
decide the turn of fortune on that eventful day. 
The New Orleans Delta, in noticing the recent 
death of Gen. John B. Planche, who was en- 
gaged in the battle, says that a few bales were 
used by sume young soldiers to increase the 


height and breadth of the parapet in front of 


them, while others were used to form the em- 
brasures for the guns; but as soon as Gen. Jack- 
son discovered this circumstance, and that the 
cotton bales endangered the strength of the 
works, and exposed the ammunition to explo- 
sion by the flying particles of burning lint, he 
ordered Gen. Planche to pitch them into the 
river, and it was done.—Boston Journal, Jan. 
27, 1860. 


CounterFeit Coins.—Several articles having 
lately been published, in which it was stated that 
many of the rarest American coins had been 
counterfeited, the following rules may prove bene- 
ficial to enable the beginner to distinguish coins 
which are really genuine from such as are of 


modern fabrication, Ooins which have been cast 
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are quickly detected, as the letters do not present 
a sharp edge from the face of them to the field 
of the coin, but have a spreading appearance, and 
thereby giving no fixed outline to the letters; the 
field of the cast coin never presents so even a 
surface as a coin which has been struck in a die, 
and the polish which is more or less imparted by 
the die is wholly wanting. Within the past year, 
several collectors owning rare coins have impru- 
dently allowed them to be electrotyped, and in 
some few instances copies have been made which 
were disposed of as genuine to persons not familiar 
with the original coins, These imitations are, 
however, easily detected by the absence of the 
ring which every genuine piece has; the edge of 
the coin also presents an entirely different appear- 
ance from the original coin; and the field is un- 
even, giving it the look of a cast coin; this last 
test will be required when the electroty pe of each 
side has been made of sufficient weight, so that 
the pieces, when brazed together, will give the 
proper thickness of the original coin. Copies of 
the rare “ Connecticut cent of 1737,” the “ Im- 
mune Columbia,” the large ‘“* Washington of 
1792,” and the “ Confederatio” coin of New 
York, are among the best imitations we have 
seen. J.C, 
Boston, March, 


Sommers Istanps Corn.—The following in- 
formation relating to this rare piece may be of 
interest to your numismatic readers : 

“This piece appertains to the Sommer or Sum- 
mer Islands, which received their name from Sir 
George Sommers, who was shipwrecked there, 
anno 1609. A colony was endeavored to be 
settled there under the Virginia Company, in 
1612, Mr. John More being sent for that purpose; 
he was succeeded by Capt. Daniel Tuckar, in 
whose time it was one piece, had a currency, as 
we are informed by Capt. Smith.* His words 
are these: ‘ Besides meat and drink and cloaths, 
they had for a time a certaine kind of brasse 
money, with a Hogge on one side, in memory of 
hogges which were found at their first landing.’ 
Over the hog is xn, the signification of which we 
do not know. It has on its reverse a ship. We 
have never seen any other than this single piece, 
which is in the collection of Mr. Hollis.” —Snel- 
ling’s Coins, p. 35, London, 1769. 

At the sale of coins belonging to Thomas Hol- 
lis, in London, 1817, the above coin was sold to 
Mr. Miles for £2 103, ‘441. Sommer Islands, 
obverse, a hog, over it the figure x1.; reverse, a 
ship, No. 22. Engraved by Snelling from this 
piece, considered as unique.” At thesale of coins 
belonging to the late Rev. Joseph W. Martin, 


* History of Virginia, p. 188; Purchas, iv., p. 1803. 
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London, May 23, 1859, the same coin mentioned 

above was sold for £29, and it is now in the 

cabinet of a celebrated collector in Philadelphia. 
Boston, March. J. 0. 


Tne Apatacurn Lanevace. — The specimen 
given in the Magazine by Mr. Buckingham Smith 
shows some analogies with Chahta. 

English. 
Day 
Second 
Our 


Chahta. 
Nittock 
Atukla 
Pimmi 
Fathers Magquin Maki 
Your Hachin Huchimmi 
Feet la lye 
Heart Choconsta Chunkush 


The following seem to have no such analogy: 


Noble Pula 

Called Canacaio 

We praise Insulat 

We reverence Innutat 

Greater Chuba 8. 


Apalachin, 
Nihtoga 
Atulu 
Pin 


RevotvuTionary Battap.—From the Pennsyl- 
vania Chronicle, &c., for July, 1768. 


Mr. Gopparp :—Please to insert the following 
song in your next Chronicle, and you will oblige, 
Yours, &c. D. 


A SONG. 
To the tune of Heart of Oak, dc. 


Come, join Hand in Hand, brave Americans all, 
And rouse your bold Hearts, at fuir Liberty’s Call; 
No tyrannous Acts shall suppress your just Claim. 
Or stain with Dishonour America’s Name. 

In freedom we’re Born, and in 

Freedom we'll Live,— 

Our Purses are ready, 

Steady, Friends, Steady. 

Not as Slaves, but as Freemen 
Our Money we'll give. 


Our worthy Forefathers, let’s give them a Cheer, 

To climates unknown, did courageously steer ; 

Thro’ Oceans to Desarts for Freedom they came, 

And dying bequeath’d us their Freedom and Fame. 
In Freedom we’re Born, &c. 


Their generous Bosoms all Dangers despised, 

So highly, so wisely, their Birthrights they priz’d ; 

We'll keep what they gave, we will piously keep, 

Nor frustrate their Toils, on the Land and the Deep. 
In Freedom we’re Born, &c. 


The Tree their own Hands had to Liberty rear’d, 

They lived to behold growing strong and rever’d; 

With Transport they ery’d, ‘Now our Wishes we gain,” 

For our Children shall gather the Fruits of our Pain. 
In Freedom we're Born, &ec. 


How sweet are the Labors that Freedom endure, 
That they shall enjoy all the Profit—secure ; 
No more such sweet Labors Americans know, 
If Britons shall reap what Americans sow. 

In Freedom we’re Born, &c. 
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Swarms of Placemen and* Pensioners soon will appear, 
Like Locusts deforming the charms of the Year; 
Suns vainly will rise, Showers vainly descend, 
If we are to drudge for what others shall spend. 
In Freedom we're Born, &c. 
Then join Hand in Hand brave Americans all, 
By Uniting we stand, by dividing we fall ; 
In so righteous a Cause, let us hope to succeed, 
For Heaven approves of each generous Deed. 
In Freedom we're Born, &c. 


All Ages shall speak, with Amaze and Applause, 

Of the Courage we'll shew in Support of our Laws ; 

To Die we can bear,—but to serve we disdain,.... 

For Shame is to Freemen more dreadful than Pain. . 
In Freedom we’re Born, &c. 


This Bumper I crown for our Sovereign’s Health, 
And this for Britannia’s Glory and Wealth ; 
That Wealth and that Glory immortal may be, 
If She is but just—and if we are but free. 
In Freedom we're Born, &c. 


* The Ministry have already begun to give away in Pen- 
sions, the Money they lately took out of our Pockets, Without 
Our Consent. 


Criss-cross is givenin * Bartlett’s Dictionary of 
Americanisms” as the name of a game. The word 
is used in England, and is a corruption of Christ’s 
cross. Before the Reformation the alphabet, in 
primers, was preceded by a cross (t), and children 
read Christ’s cross, A, B, C, as now in Spain they 
say Jesu Oristo, A, B, ©. The alphabet was 
called ‘ Christ’s-crosse-rowe,” or simply “ Cross- 
row,” as in Shakspeare’s Richard III. See Jour- 
nal of Education, vol. viii., pp. 810-11. 


Loca.itigs vistreEp By Wasnineton.—The re- 
cent delivery of Mr. Everett’s Washington ora- 
tion in Portland, suggested the inquiry whether 
the Father of his Country was ever within the 
limits of Maine. It appears by the newspaper 
accounts of ** The President’s Eastern Tour,” that 
on Monday, Nov. 3d, 1789, when at Portsmouth, 
N. H., he made an excursion about the harbor, in 
a barge, and “went on shore for a few minutes 
at Kittery, in the Province of Maine.” This was 
the only occasion when he went so far, though 
General Knox repeatedly invited him to his seat. 

Bevrast, Me, 


“EMPIRE WHERE THE SUN NEVER SETS,”—The 
authorship of this line is usually attributed to 
Schiller, the German poet, but did it not origi- 
nate with Capt. John Smith, who says, in his 
“ Advertisements for the Unexperienced, or the 
Pathway to erect a Plantation,” which was pub- 
lished in 1681—*I could wish every Englishman 
to carry alwaies this motto in his heart: Why 
should the brave Spanish soldiers brag, the 
sunne never sets in the Spanish dominions, but 
ever shineth on one part or other we have con- 
quered for our king.” J. W. 

Be.rast, Mz. 
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Earty American Epition or Roserrson’s 
Cuartes V.—I have in my possession a copy of 
Robertson’s “ History of Charles V.,” in 8 vols. 
“America. Printed for the subscribers, 1770.” 
According to the advertisement, ‘Subscriptions 
are received by Robert Bell, bookseller, and by 
all the printers and booksellers in America.” Is 
it an English or American publication, and is 
any thing known in regard to its ee 

The title-page reads as follows: 

“The History of the Reign of Charles the Fifth, 
Emperor of Germany, and of all the Kingdoms 
and States in Europe during his Age; to which is 
pretixed a View of the Progress of Society in 
Europe, from the Subversion of the Roman 
Empire to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury. Confirmed by Historical Proofs and Il- 
lustrations. In Three Volumes. By William | 
Robertson, D. D., Principal of the University of 
Edinburgh, and Historiographer to his Majesty 
for Scotland. Author of the late elegant History 
of Scotland. Vol. —. America. Printed for | 
the Subscribers, MDCCLXX.” 


Wnite BoxpMen.—Were white persons held | 
as slaves in the Province of Massachusetts ? 
C. 
Advertisement from the “Massachusetts Ga- 
zette, Oct. 3, 1765.” 
“If David Huges, formerly belonging to Major 
Rogers, and servant to him, be living, and will 





apply to Richard and Samuel Draper, printers, | 
in Boston, he may hear of about £60, sterling, 
that was left him by a relation that died in Eng- 
land, and of whom he can obtain it.” 

[In early times, emigrants came over frequently 
as redemptioners; that is, the ship took them 
without prepayment of passage, and on their ar- | 
rival sold them by auction for the lowest term 
of years for which any one would take them and 
pay the passage money.] 


“The Correctror.”—Who wrote “The Cor- 
rector, or Independent American,” a series of es- 
says published in New York in 1815? Some 
previous owner of the copy before me has sup- 
plied with lead-pencil the names Spencer, Van | 
Buren, and Solomon Southwick, to three of the 
* Characters” very elaborately discussed in it. 
The style is very highly finished throughout. 

W. D. 


PHILADELPHIA, 


A Conorep Canpipate For Concress.—Some | 
years ago T heard it asserted that about thirty- 
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five or forty years since, a colored man was 

nominated for Congress, in York county, Penn- 

sylvania, voted for, and fell short of an election 

by less than one hundred votes. Can any of the 

readers of the Historical Magazine give the precise 

date and the particulars ? M. E. 
Puivavecreus, Pa. 


Pasova Froripa.—Florida is said to be so 
called from its having been discovered on this 
day. But what day did the Spaniards mean by 
Pascua Florida ? 

Hildreth, i., 40, Irving’s Conquest of Florida, 
i., 11, Robertson, lib. iii., Shea’s School History, 
Fairbank’s St. Augustine, p. 14, say Palm Sun- 


|day ; Bancroft, i., 83, and most of the School 


Histories, Willard, Wilson, Carroll, Anderson, 
Scott, say Easter Sunday. Which is correct, 
Barcia, Ensayo Cronologico, giving the day as 
March 27th, 1512 ? A TEACHER. 


Bevier.—Can. any one tell the name of the 
“ Bevier” who came over with Van Rensselaer, 
the New York patroon, and what position the 
said Bevier occupied under Van Rensselaer ? 

Can any one give the genealogical tree of the 
Bevier family ? 


Brsriograpny oF Stavery.—Can any of your 
readers tell me which was the first book ever 
printed in the English tongue on the abolition of 
slavery? The first with which I am acquainted 
is in my collection, and perhaps it may not be 
uninteresting to give a short description of it. 

“Tne NeGrors AND INDIANS Apvocates suing 


| for their admission into the Cuuron; or, A Per- 


SUASIVE to the instructing and baptizing of the 
Negroes and Indians in our plantations, Snew- 


| ING that as the compliance therewith can preju- 
| dice no man’s just interest; so the wilful neglect- 


ing and opposing of it is no less than a manifest 
apostacy from the Christian faith. To which is 
added a brief account of religion in Virginia. 
By Morgan Gopwyn, sometime St. of Ch. Ch., 


| Oxon, 


“ Judges 19: 80.—And it was so, that all that 
saw it said, There was no such deek done, nor 
seen from the day that the children of Israel 
came up out of the land of Egypt unto this day. 

“ Acts 4: 10.— We cannot bat speak the things 
which we have seen and heard. Jf we must an- 
swer for our idle words, how much more for our 
idle silence. St. Augustin. 

“Lonpon. Printed for the Author by J. D., 
and are to be sold by most booksellers, 1680.” 


| Svo, (small). 


Dedication to Abp. of Canterbury. (William 
Sancroft, June, 1677-8, Nov. 1698), pp. 5. 
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Preface, pp. 4; Contents, p. 1; Errata, p. 1; 
Introduction, pp. 8. 

Chapter I., pp. 86; Chap. II., from 86 to 105; 
Chap. ILL, 105 to 150; Chap. IV., 151 to 166. 

“ The state of Religion in Virginia, as it was 
some time before the late rebellion, represented 
in a letter to Sir W. B., then Governor thereof, 
167 to 174.” (This governor is, of course, Sir 
William Berkely—the rebellion the great Eng- 
lish rebellion), The abolition doctrines in this 
work are only implied, not directly set forth. 
The author relates many curious circumstances, 
such as that two-thirds of the Virginia clergy 
had received no orders, but were laymen hired 
by the Vestries. 

Godwyn is throughout a strong cavalier, not 
a little contemptuous of what he calls “ Ameri- 
can Arts and Frauds,” and indignant at the con- 
trol exercised over the priesthood by the “ Ple- 
beian Juntos, the Vestries.” 

I have heard that there is a Tract called “ The 
Complaints of the Negro Slaves. Dialogue be- 
tween an Ethiopian and a Christian, that was his 
master it, America. 12mo, 1684.” This, proba- 
bly, is a book of the same class. 

Your obedient servant, RB. P. 


HlaGvey (near Georgetown), S. C. 


Joun Howrann.— A fragment of Judge Sew- 
ell’s Journal,” in the January number of the 
Historical Magazine, is interesting to the de- 
scendants of the pilgrim John Howland, as it 
gives the date of birth of “ Lieut. Howland,” 
probably Joseph, as Lieut. Jabez Howland was 
a younger son, 

This being the only instance that I have 
known where the date of the birth of any of 
the children of the pilgrim John Howland has 
been given, is also interesting, as showing that 
all of his children were not probably the off- 
spring of one wife; as his widow, who died in 
Swansea, Dec. 21, 1687, aged 80 years, could 
have been but thirteen years old at the time of 
the landing, and but eighteen at the date given 
as the birth of “ Lieut. Howland,” and Joseph 
was never supposed to have been the eldest of 
the pilgrim’s children. 

It was always considered a settled fact that 
John Howland married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Gov. Carver, until the appearance of Bradford’s 
History. Bradford says he married John Til- 
ley’s daughter. 

Did he marry Carver’s daughter previous to the 
embarkation, as Mitchell’s “ History of Bridge- 
water” states? Can any one unravel the mys- 
tery or explain these discrepancies. 

Joun A, How.anp. 

Proviwence, R. I. 


Guy Fawxes Day.—In Caulkins’ “ History of 
New London,” there is a curious account of the 
last celebration there of this day, and of the sub- 
stitute for it in September, where Arnold suc- 
ceeded Guy. Where was it last celebrated in 
this country, and when ? B. 


DeLawarkeE InpIans.—Whiat is the earliest ref- 
erence to the Delawares, and what was then 
their locality, strength, &c. What were the first 
names applied to them by European writers, and 
in what publication does the name Delaware first 
occur as applied to the tribe? J. 


CoLonEL MarsHaLy or Massacnusetrs.—Col. 
Marshall, who commanded a Massachusetts regi- 
ment in the Revolution—Can any of your corre- 
spondents give a brief general biography of this 


man? Stating his birthplace, when he joined 
the army, whom he married, &c. J. H. 
Boston, March 3. 


Franxuin’s Arms.—In the English Notes and 
Queries for March 20, 1858 (p. 234), it is stated 
that “ the crest upon one of the spoons belonging 
to Sir John Franklin, found by the party in search 
of him, is identical with the crest of Benjamin 
Franklin.” What were the arms of Benjamin 
Franklin, and how were they derived? Was 
there any connection of ancestry ? 


Tue Guns or tHE Constettation.—In E, OC. 
Wine’s “Cruise of the U. S. Ship Constellation, 
in 1829,” it is stated that “the guns then on 
board of her were presented by the government 
of Great Britain.” The same is traditionary in 
the navy. It is said they were presented to her 
after her action with the French frigates L’Insur- 
gente and La Vengeance, for the gallantry there 
and then displayed. Can you tell me whether 
there is any truth in this tradition, and where 
those guns are now ? 

The Constellation was the first ship in our nav 
armed with carronades (then a new and English 
gun), and that may have occasioned this report. 
The new Constellation is armed with a new and 
entirely different battery. 


REPLIES. 


Booxs Depioatep to Wasnineron (vol. iv., 
pp. 57, 90).—The Rev. Timothy Dwight (for 
many years President of Yale College), dedicated 
a work to General Washington which was pub- 
lished at Hartford, Connecticut, in 1785, entitled 
“The Conquest of Canaan.” I copy the Title- 
page, and also the Dedication, as follows: 
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“ The Conquest of Canaan; A Poem in eleven 
Books, by Timothy Dwight. 
‘Fired, at first sight, with what the Muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts.’ 


Hartford, printed by Elisha Babcock, mpooLxxxv. 


Dedication. 


To his Excellency, George Washington, Esquire, 
Commander-in-Chief of the Aierican Armies, 
the Saviour of his Country, the Supporter of 
Freedom, and the Benefactor of Mankind. 

This Poem is inscribed, with the highest re- 
spect for his Character; the most ardent wishes 
for his happiness, and the most grateful sense of 
the blessings secured, by his generous efforts, to 
the United States of North America, 

By his most humble 
And most obedient servant, 
Timotuy Dwieut. 
GREENFIELD, IN CoNNECTICUT, 
March 1, 1785.” 


The following letters from General Parsons 
and the Rev. Timothy Dwight to General Wash- 
ington, and the replies of General Washington in 
1778, in reference to the above-named Poem, 
may, perhaps, be instructing to your readers, 


General Parsons to General Washington. 
Camp, West-Point, March 7, 1778, 

Dear GeneraL:—The writer of the Letter 
herewith transmitted you, is Chaplain of the 
Brigade under my command. He is a Person of 
extensive Literature, an amiable private char- 
acter, and has happily united that virtue and 
Piety, which ought ever to forin the character of 
a Clergyman, with the liberal, generous senti- 
ments and agreeable manners of a Gentleman. 

The Merit of the Performance he mentions I 
am not a competent Judge of; many gentlemen 
of Learning and Taste for poetical writings who 
have examined it with care and attention, esteem | 
this work in the Class of the best Writings of the | 
kind. He will be particularly obliged by your 
Excelleney’s consent that this work should make 
its Public appearance under your Patronage * * 
ee KKK * 

I am with great Esteem, 
Yr. Excellency’s Obdt. Humble servant 
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tuous. For several years I have been employed 
in writing a poem on the Conquest of Canaan by 
Joshua, This poem, upon the first knowledge of 
your Excellency’s character, I determined, with 
leave, to inscribe to you. If it will not be too 
great a favor, it will certainly be remembered 
with gratitude. 

I am not insensible that the subject of this re- 
quest is delicate; as consent on the part of your 
Excellency cannot possibly add to your reputa- 
tion, it may be followed by consequences of a 
disagreeable nature. Of the merit or demerit of 
| the work your Excellency cannot form a guess 
but from the character of the writer, with which 
you will be made acquainted by Gen. Parsons, 
who does me the honor to inclose this in one 
from himself. All that I can say upon the sub- 
ject (and I hope I may assert it with propriety) 
is, that I am so independent a Republican, and 
so honest a man as to be incapable of a wish to 
palm myself upon the world under the patronage 
of another; as to be remote from every sinister 
will in this application, and to disdain making 
the proffer, slight as it is, to the most splendid 
| personage, fur whose character | have not a pars 
ticular esteem, 

I am with the greatest respect, 
Your Excellency’s most obedient 
And most humble servant, 
Timotny Dwieut, Jun’r. 





Marcu 8, 1778. 


General Washington to Rev. Timothy Dwight. 
Heapquarters, VALLEY Foreg, 
18 March, 1778. 

Sir:—I yesterday received your favor of the 
8th instant, accompanied by so warm a recom- 
mendation from General Parsons, that I cannot 
but form favorable presages of the merit of the 
work you propose to honor me with the dedica- 
tion of. Nothing can give me more pleasure 
than to patronize the essays of Genius, and a 
laudable cultivation of the Arts and Sciences, 
which had begun to flourish in so eminent a de- 
gree before the hand of oppression was stretched 
over our devoted Country; and I shall esteem 
inyself happy if a Poem, which has employed 
the labor of years, will derive any advantage or 
bear more weight in the world, by making its 





Samugt H. Parsons. 
To Gro. WasurineTon. 


Rev. Timothy Dwight to General Washington. 


May i PLEASE Your ExceLency: 

The application which is the subject of this 
letter is, I believe, not common in these Ameri- 
can Regions, yet I cannot but hope it will not on 
that account be deemed impertinent or presump- 


appearance under a dedication to me. 
I am, very Respectfully, 
Yours, &c., 
G. WasHIneTon, 


Gen. Washington to Brigadier Gen. Parsons. 
Heapquarters, 18 March, 1778. 


Dear Smr:—I am favored with yours of the 
| Tth, inclosing a letter from the Rev. Mr. Dwight, 
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to whom I have written upon the matter pro- | 
posed by him, &c., &c. 

oH. 2. 


Mipp.etown, Conn., March 8, 1860. 


[“ The Lyric works of Horace, translated into 
English verse, with original poems. By a native 
of America, 8vo. Philadelphia, 1786,” is dedicated 
to Washington as Marshal of France. 

Lamont’s Poems (see H. M., iii., 283), if ever 
published, were so dedicated.] 


Queren Anne’s Prate (vol. iii. p. 372).—St. 
Andrew’s Church, Richmond, Staten Island (built 
in 1714), received a donation of plate for the 
communion service, consisting of two cups and 
a paten—marked “ Anne Regina.” One of the 
cups was lost during the Revolutionary War ; the 
rest are still in use. M. 

February, 1860. 





Curious Retationsuir (vol. i., p. 280).—The 
gentleman married his own niece. J. G. 


Masor Prroarren (vol. iv., p. 88).—Major Pit- 
cairn’s remains were deposited under Christ 
Church, Boston,—not St. George’s Church. I 
think there never was a church bearing the lat- 
ter name in Boston. I am informed by a friend, 
who is usually correct in such matters, and who 
obtained his information years ago from aged cit- 
izens of Boston, that Major Pitcairn, being mor- 
tally wounded in the battle of Bunker Hill, was 
carried to a house in Charter-street, Boston, 
where he died. The same friend informs me, | 
that after the Revolutionary War was over, the 
relations of Maj. P. sent for his remains, and ob- | 


tained what was then supposed to be his body; | 


but it was discovered afterwards that the wrong 
body had been sent to them. Boston. 


Anorner Repry.—In answer to your querist 
T., who wishes to know, “ How came Pitcairn’s 
body perforated by upwards of thirty balls?” 
let me refer you to the following extracts from 
“Frank Moore’s Diary of the Revolution,” which 
will probably be a suflicient answer to his ques- 
tion: 

“ June 23, 1775. One of the British surgeons 
attending the military hospital, at Boston, has 
written home that the provincials in the late en- 
gagement, ‘had either exhausted their ball, or 
were determined that every round should prove 
fatal. Their muskets were charged with old nails 
and pieces of angular iron.’” 

In another portion of the work, “an officer in 
General Gage’s army, says the reason so many 
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more of the king’s troops are wounded than 
killed in the late action in New England, is, that 
the Americans use a small shot called buck shot, 
which is much smaller than the soldiers’ bullets.” 
With such ammunition, and the order from 
the gallant Knowlton, “ not to sire until the enemy 
were within fifteen rods; und then, not until the 
word was given” (Diary, v. i. p. 97), it is not re- 
markable that the “ regulars fell surprisingly,” or 
that Major Pitcairn’s body was perforated in 
thirty places. Movssr. 


Srations oF Bririsn Reciments 1x America, 
1752-1774 (vol. iv., pp. 57, 89). 


British Foot Regiments in America, in 1757. 


1st (Royals), 2d batt.; 17th, 27th, 28th, 35th, 
40th, 42d, 48d, 44th, 45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 55th, 
58th, 60th, 62d (Highl.), 63d (Highl.), 80th.— 
Army List, 1758. 

British Foot Regiments in America, in 1760. 

1st (Royals), 2d batt. 15th, 17th, 22d, 27th, 
28th, 35th, 40th, 42d (Roy. Highl.), 438d, 44th, 
45th, 46th, 47th, 48th, 55th, 58th, 60th, 77th, 
(1st Highl. Batt.), 78th, (2d Highl. Batt.), 80th, 
94th, 95th; four independent companies at New 
York ; three ditto at South Carolina; and Gor- 
ham’s Rangers.— Army List, 1761. 

N. B.—Canada was included this year under 
the head “ America.” E. B. O’O. 


LosanTIVILLE (i, 87; iii, 22, 92). 
Sketches of Cincinnati” occurs the following 
letter : 


In “ Cist’s 


“ Cincinnati, January 2, 1841. 


“Dear Sir: My brother informs me that you 
called last evening to inquire of me whether I 
have seen any authentic evidence that Cincin- 
nati was originally called Losantiville. im 
I have in my possession more than twenty docu- 
mentary evidences that such was the fact. 

“The name was invented by John Filson, one 
of the original proprietors, who intended to ex- 
press by it the town opposite the mouth of Lick- 
ing river. He resided in Lexington, Kentucky, 
where the plan of the projected village was 
formed, and the name imposed in the month of 
August, 1788. 

“ The settlement did not, however, commence 
till the 26th of the following December. From 
that time till the 2d of January, 1790—this day 
fifty-one years—the place bore the name of Lo- 
santiville, and no other. It was changed to Cin- 
cinnati by Governor St. Clair. 

“ Your friend and servant, 
“Dan. Drake.” 

“Charles Cist,” 
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Obituary. 


Tue Very Rev. Franois pe Sates Brunner, | 
died at Feldkirch, Voralberg, Austria, on Dec. | 
29, 1859, aged 70. ‘The deceased was a Bene- 
dictine, but compelled by revolutions to forego 
the convent life, established a college in Switzer- 
land, and subsequently formed a congregation of 
priests and another of sisters, which he incorpo- 
rated with the Congregation of the Most Precious 
Blood, founded by the Ven. Caspar de Bufalo. 
Being molested in Europe, and feeling called to 
labor in America, he, in 1844, removed his es- 
tablishment to Ohio, where the Congregation has | 
largely increased, the sisters directing several 
academies, schools, and asylums, and the priests 
ministering to a considerable district in Auglaise, 
Stark, and Seneca counties. 


Masor E. H. Firzerrarp, of the United States | 
army, died in California on the 9th Jan.; he was 
a native of Pennsylvania, served in the Seminole 
war, and under Generals Scott, Wool, and Worth, 
in the Mexican war. He was one of the first 
officers of the invading army who stepped on 
shore at Vera Cruz, He was in every battle on 
General Scott’s line, from the surrender of Vera 
Cruz to the fall of the city of Mexico. In all 
these, whether in the line or on the staff, he 
served with distinction. At the storming of Cha- 
pultepec he won his commission as brevet-major 


| oldest officers of the navy. 
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battles of Bunker Hill and Camden, and at the 
siege of Yorktown, and was one of the forlorn 
hope that first crossed the Delaware amid the 
floating ice and surprised the Hessian army. Te 
was never confined to his bed but one day, and 
that was the day before his death. 


Commopore Davin GeistnGer, of the United 
States Navy, died at Philadelphia, March 5. He 
had reached his 70th year, and was one of the 
He was a native of 
Maryland, and he entered the service as a mid- 
shipman in the year 1809. His commission as 


| Captain, was dated May 24th, 1838. During the 
| stirring period of the last war with Great Britain 


he saw much active service, and was on board 
the Wasp during her brilliant cruise on the Eng- 
lish coast, in 1814, After the British brig of war 
Atalanta was captured by the Wasp, she was 
sent as a prize tou Charleston, Mr. Geisinger being 
put in command of her. To this fortunate cir- 
cumstance he owed his life, for the Wasp, as is 
remembered, was never again heard of. Commo- 


| dore Geisinger was for a long time stationed at 
| the Naval Asylum, Philadelphia, where he made 


many friends, His rank was seventh among the 
captains on the Reserved List. 


Death or Hon. Samvuet E. Smitu.—The Port- 
land papers announce the death of Hon. Samuel 
Emerson Smith. He died at his residence in 
Wiscasset, on Saturday the 3d March, at the 
age of 72 years, lacking nine days. He retired at 





in the army. For several years past he has been 
serving in New Mexico and California. 


On the 15th ult., Euntoe Manwer, the last 
full-blooded Indian of the Pishgachligoh tribe, 
and a resident of the Indian Reserve, in Kent, 
New York, died at the age of 103 years. She 
was the grand-daughter of Gideon Manweese- 
mum, the last sachem of the tribe, and the first 
convert made by the Moravian missionaries in 
that region. He was baptized by them in 1748, 
when he received the name of Gideon. The 
tribe was driven from Rhode Island during the 
King Philip War. During the Revolution the 
tribe was quite numerous, and fugnished one 
hundred warriors, but now it is reduced to about 
fifty half-breeds, Eunice had been twice mar- 
ried, and had nine children, none of whom are 
now living. Her first husband was Jolin Sattany, 
and her second Peter Sherman, She was bap- 
tized, and received into the Congregational 
Church, in Kent, in 1844. 


Danie. Dunnam died in Oswego, New York, 
a few days since, at the advanced age of ninety- 
eight years and seven days. He was at the 


11 o'clock, in his usual health, having just com- 
pleted the solution of a difficult mathematical 
problem, upon which he had been engaged dur- 
ing the evening. An hour afterwards he breathed 
his last. He was born in Hollis, N. H., 12th 
March, 1788; graduated at Harvard College in 
1808, and settled as a lawyer in Wiscasset. He 
was Judge of Probate for Lincoln county; was 
elected Governor of Maine in 1830, and was re- 
elected in 1831 and 1832. On his retirement 
from the gubernatorial chair, he was reappointed 
to the bench, and continued in that office until 
the Common Pleas system was superseded by that 
of District Courts. 


Deacon Esenezer Craprp, of Dorchester, Mass., 
who died in that town on the 6th inst., says the 
Boston Traveller, was born on the 25th of Au- 
gust, 1771, and was a son of Noah Clapp, who 
graduated at Harvard in 1735, and was for forty- 
one years town-clerk of Dorchester. His grand- 
father, Deacon Jonathan Clapp, was born in 1673, 
and was the son of Nathaniel Clapp, born in 1640, 
Nathaniel was the son of Nicholas Clapp, one of 
| the first settlers in this ancient town. Thus the 
recently deceased gentleman was only the fourth 


| 
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generation from the first settlers, and prob- 
ubly was the last person of that generation. 
Born a short time previous to the Revolution, the 
earliest event he remembered was the burning of 
Charlestown and the battle of Bunker Hill, which 
he witnessed from Jones’ Hill, Dorchester. He 
always took delight in narrating his recollections 
of that period. At the age of fifteen years and a 
half, he volunteered in the army raised by Gov. 
Lincoln for the suppression of Shay’s Rebellion, 
and was the last survivor of the Dorchester com- 
pany. He was for many years a town officer, 
having been elected a selectman about fifty-four 
years ago. About the same time he was elected 
an overseer of the poor, and upon the school- 
committee, and was constantly engaged in public 
business up to the last few years of his life. For 
several years he represented Dorchester in the 
General Court, and was administrator of the 
estates of many deceased persons. It has been 
said of him, that his receipts for public services 
were not sufficient to pay for the keeping of his 
horse, with which lke drove about the town upon 
his manifold duties. He was for over fifty years 
a deacon of the First Congregational church, in 
Dorchester, being the eighth of the name who 
held that position in that church. He was a tan- 
ner by trade, and began poor, but he soon 
acquired a comfortable estate which enabled him 
to indulge in that hospitality which he loved, and 
his house was always a place of resort for social 
pleasures. For many years he was the most 
noted gunner in the vicinity, and was famous for 
his skill in approaching and shooting game in the 
harbor. His first wite was a sister of Rev. Dr. 
Pierce, of Brookline, but after her death he mar- 
ried the widow of Ezekiel Holden, of Dorchester, 
who survives him at the age of eighty-three 
years. He has had thirteen children, eight of 
whom have survived him, and were with hiin in 
his last sickness. He will long be remembered 
by the citizens of Dorchester as a representative 
man from the pilgrim stock of the early settlers. 


Dratu oF Pror. CO. A. Goopricu.—The ven- 
erable Professor Goodrich, of Yale College, died 
suddenly on Saturday last, at his residence in 
New Haven. He had been laboring for the pre- 
vious ten days under an attack of bilious pneu- 
monia, from which, however, he was believed to 
be gradually recovering, when a sudden stroke 
of paralysis, followed by a second shock at the 
interval of only a few hours, put an end to his 
lite. He died at the age of 70 years. 

Professor Chauncey Allan Goodrich was born 
in New Haven, Oct. 23, 1790; graduated at Yale 
in 1810; was tutor in Yale College from 1812 to 
1814; and in 1816, having completed a course of 
theological study, was installed as Pastor of the 
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First Church, in Middletown, Connecticut. On 
the accession of Dr. Day to the presidency of 
Yale College, in 1817, Mr. Goodrich was elected 
Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory in that institu. 
tion, but relinquished the office in 1839, to accept 
the chair of the Pastoral Charge in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, a position which he occupied 
until his death—a period of twenty years. In 
1820 he was elected president of Williams College, 
but declined to accept that honor, In 1835 he 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from 
Brown University. The New Haven Journal, in 
noticing the death of Professor Goodrich, sums 
up his literary labors as follows: 

“Jn 1814 he prepared a Greek Graminar, which 
was generally used, and was printed in several 
editions. In 1827 he superintended the abridg- 
ment of ‘Webster's Quarto American Dietion- 
ary,’ which was so widely circulated throughout 
the country. In 1829 he established the Quar- 
terly Christian Spectator, which he edited for 
nearly ten years, with great labor, zeal, and en- 
terprise, under circuinstances oceasioning much 
anxiety to himself and his friends. 

“In 1832 he prepared a series of Latin Lessons, 
and soon after a like series of Greek Lessons, for 
beginners, both of which works have been often 
reprinted. In 1846 and ’47 he prepared, with 
great labor and care, revised editions of the Un- 
abridged and Abridged Dictionaries of Webster, 
and in 1856 the University edition of the same 
work, In 1859 he prepared an appendix, for the 
Pictorial edition, of ten thousand new words and 
new definitions, with a very full and complete 
dictionary of synonyms, which is esteemed the 
best in the language. In 1852 he published his 
admirable work on ‘ British Eloquence,’ which is 
superior to any thing of the kind. It received 
the warm coinmendation of Hon, Rufus Choate, 
and Lord Oampbell, of England, and has been 
extensively circulated and always highly com- 
mended. 

* Besides performing the literary labor involved 
in preparing and editing these various works, 
Professor Goodrich has been prominently con- 
nected with many of the most important benevo- 
lent societies of the country, and has been always 
very highly esteemed for the thoroughness, saga- 
city, and energy with which he has discharged the 
many public duties which have in this way been 
imposed upon him. 

“As an instructor, Professor Goodrich was en- 
thusiastic, untiring, and effective, always impress- 
ing himself upon his pupils, inspiring them to the 
highest effort. He guided them to imitate models 
of clear and eloquent thinking, and taught them 

| to express their own thuughts in a chaste and 
manly style. As an officer of the College, he was 
singularly active and energetic, never shrinking 
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from any duty or responsibility, and always 
making the interests of the institution the object 
of his own personal care and anxious solici- 
tude.” 


Few men have passed a longer and more prac- 
tically useful life than Caprarn Ricnarp Kin- 
BALL, Who died on the 12th instant, at Mount 
Lebanon, New Hampshire, in the ninety-second 
year of his age. Captain Kimball is well known 
in this city, where several of his sons reside. 

He was identified with all the early internal 
improvements of New England. When De Witt 
Clinton, at the commencement of the construc- 
tion of the Erie and Champlain canals, was seek- 
ing for men having practical knowledge on the 
subject, he was referred by some gentlemen in 
Massachusetts to the deceased as the man who 
had been principally engaged in constructing the 
Middlesex canal, the tirst canal made in this 
country. Mr. Clinton at once paid a visit to Mr 
Kimball, and after spending a week at his hos- 
pitable residence in New Hampshire, induced 
him to come to this State and undertake the 
superintendence and construction of the most 
ditlicult works which presented themselves at the 
commencement of the Erie and Champlain canals. 
For many years Governor Clinton was accus- 
tomed to consult Captain Kimball in all matters 
of practical difficulty in relation to the canals, 
and as an evidence of Mr. Clinton’s confidence 
in his judgment, we have heard from one who 
Wus present, that, on one occasion, at a meeting 
of the Canal Commissioners, it was insisted by 
some that it was impossible to construct the 
Champlain canal through Ding’s Swamp, in 
Washington county. Governor Clinton said: 
“It can be dune; I have consulted Mr. Kimball, 
and he says it is practicable.” Mr. Kimball un- 
dertook the work himself, and it was finished 
satisfacturily. Captain Kimball was also distin- 
guished for his hospitality and the interest he 
took in educational and benevolent enterprises, 
His fondness for home and agricultural pursuits 
are attested by his residence of more than fifty 
years upon his farm on the Connecticut river, 
which, in point of culture and beauty, is unsur- 
passed in that beautiful valley. He leaves a 
widow eighty-seven years old, with whom he 
passed sixty-five years of happy married life. 


Hon. Lewis O. Levin, a native of Charleston, 
8. C., and member of Congress from Philadelphia 
from 1845 to 1851, died in the last-named city, 
March 14th, 1860, after an illness of nearly two 
years. He was a prominent member of the 


Native American party, and occupied a conspic- 
uous position in the stirring events at Philadel- 
phia in 1844, 
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Hotes on Books. 


The Votes and Proceedings of the Assembly of the 
State of New York, at the first meeting of the 
Fourth Session, begun and holden at Pough- 
keepsie, in Dutchess County, on Thursday, 
September 7th, 1780. Albany: reprinted by 
Munsell & Rowland, 1859. Folio, 59 pp. 


Or this journal the original manuscript was 
lost, and this has been reprinted by the State 
from the only known printed copy, now in the 
possession of the New York Historical Society, 
by whom a copy was made for the State. The 
Legislature very properly had it reprinted as 
nearly a fac-simile as feasible. 








Obstructions to the Navigation of Hudson's 
River, embracing the Minutes of the Secret 
Committee appointed by the Provincial Con- 
vention of New York, July 16, 1776, and other 
original documents relating to the subject, to- 
gether with papers relating to the Beacons. 
By G. M. Ruttenber. Albany, N. Y.: J. Mun- 
sell, 1860. 4to., 208 pp. Map. 


Tus volume, with its map and plans, gives a 
complete documentary history of the efforts to 
prevent the ascent of the Hudson by the English 
at. New York, and consequently their junction 
with Burgoyne. <As the thwarting of this plan 
led ultimately to our independence, the import- 
ance of this apparently local matter, will be at 
once understood. 





Diary of the Siege of Detroit in the War with 
Pontiac. Also, a Narrative of the Principal 
Events of the Siege, by Major Robert Rog- 
ers. A Plan for conducting Indian Affairs, by 
Colonel Bradstreet; and other authentic doc- 
uments never before printed. Edited with 
Notes, by Franklin B. Hough. Albany, N. Y.: 
J. Munsell. 1860. 4to., 301 pp. 


Turis is, in our opinion, the most valuable of 
the series. The Diary of the Siege comprises 120 
pages, and is consequently quite detailed. The 
journal of Rogers and Bradstreet’s plan are also 
important papers, and many of the subsequent 
letters deserve their present beautiful shape. 
The notes are full, and we deem, from a cur- 
sory examination, accurate. Some incorrect 
French names might have been rectified in notes. 
Jonois, for instance, should be Dujaunay, as ap- 
pears by his autograph in Shea’s “ History of the 
Indian Missions.” De Neyon seems intended for 
To all who have read Parkman’s 
elegant “Conspiracy of Pontiac,” and reading 
have hung delighted over its pages, this volume 
will be a choice addition. 
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Historical Collections of the Essex Institute. Historical and Piterarp Intelligence, 


Vol. ii., No. 1. Feb., 1860. Salem. 


Tais number opens the second volume of this new 

riodical; fur abandoning the uncertain issues, 
it is now to appear every other month, in num- 
bers of fifty pages each. 

The present number contains Historical Notices 
of Salem Scenery; the Trial of Philip English 
and wife for witchcraft; an illustrated notice of 
the Old Planter’s House; and a very interesting 
numismatic article, by Stickney, on the St. Pat- 
rick’s Penny. 


A Two Years’ Journal in New York, and part 
of its Territory in America, By Charles 
Wooley, A. M. A new edition, with an intro- 
duction and copious historical notes. By E. 
B. O'Callaghan, M. D., Corresponding Member 
of the New York Historical Society. New 
York: W. Gowans, 1860. 

Svon of our readers as have “ Denton’s New York” 

will be pleased with this succeeding volume. 

The “ Two Years’ Journal” edited by one so ca- 

pable as Dr. O'Callaghan, is well worth possess- 

ing. As to Mr. Wooley, the editor records rather 
his persevering research than the successful at- 
taininent of information ; and his lively introdue- 
tion is thus a too real picture of the frequent 
course of historic research. 

The notes are quite full, especially on Cabot, 

Sir Edmond Andros, Richard Nicolls, William 

Pinhorne, James Graham, Norwood, Wells, Col. 


Manning, Nieuwwenhuyzen, and on some early | 
These are | 


customs of the Indians and settlers. 
always accurate, precise, and interesting. 

The publisher gives the book a neat and pleas- 
ing shape; devoid of ornament or singularity, it 
offers no card to favor, except good, clear type, 
careful press-work, and fine paper. 


The Norwich Jubilee. A report of the celebra- 
tion at Norwich, Connecticut, on the two 
hundredth anniversary of the settlement of the 
town, September 7th and 8th, 1859, with an 
appendix containing historical documents of 
local interest. Compiled, printed, and published 
by John W. Stedman, under the patronage of 
the Committee of Arrangements. Norwich, 
Connecticut: 1859. 8vo., 304 pp. 


Tuis is a most creditable volume, illustrated with 
a map, fac-similes of signatures of early settlers, 
and other illustrations. 

The historical discourse of Daniel C. Gilman, 
and the discourse of Bishop Lee, are replete with 
interest. Mr. Rockwell’s address depicts with 
eloquence the career of Major John Mason. Then 
there is an address of Donald G. Mitchell, not 
unknown to fame. 
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Tue “Orderly Book of the American army, 
stationed at Williainsburg, Va., in the year 1776,” 
is in preparation, with an introduction by Charles 
Campbell, the historian of the Old Dominion. 
Fifty copies only will be printed for sale, and the 
work will correspond with the Orderly books 
issued by Mr. Munsell. 


Dr. Jonzs will soon reprint here his “ History 
of Ancient America,” published some years since 
in London. 


A Monument to tHE Braves or 1760.—A 
committee, under the auspices of the St. Jean 
Baptiste Society, of Quebec, has authorized L. 
G. Baillarge, Esq., to communicate with parties 
in England and Scotland, as to the cost of a 
bronze column, after designs in the possession of 
the committee, which it is their intention to 
erect to the memory of the French Canadians 
who fell in the Conquest of Canada, in 1760. 


Mr. Munsetx has in press, as the next volumes 
of his series, “‘ The Loyalist Verses of Stansbury 
and Odell, comprising a collection of the unpub- 
lished Loyalist Poetry of the Revolution, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Winthrop Sargent, 
Esq.,” and “ Burgoyne’s Orderly Book during 
the whole of his memorable campaign, from the 
time the army assembled at Cumberland Head, 
20th June, to its capitulation, 17th Oct., 1777, 
with numerous historical and biographical notes, 
in which sketches of several British and Ameri- 
san officers will be given tor the first time, with 
a Map, and portraits of Burgoyne and Schuyler.” 


A very limited edition of the first series of the 
“American Historical and Literary Curiosities” 
is in press. 


Mr. J. Jay Smiru is busily preparing a work 
comprising a fac-simile of a letter of each signer 
of the Declaration of Independence, with a view 
of his birthplace, or residence; or, where this is 
inaccessible, a copy of his monument, or some 
memorial. 


Tue very able paper upon “ Art in America,” 
which appeared last year in the Cosmopolitan 
Art Journal, in this country, from the pen of H. 
T. Tuckerman, Esq., has been issued in pamphlet 
form in Macao, China. 


Tue library of the late W. W. Turner, with its 
rich collection of oriental works, and books in 


| our Indian languages and on the Aborigines, will 
| be sold in New York in May. 





